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EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 

JUNE,  1893 


I 

PLANS  OF  ORGANIZATION  FOR  SCHOOL 
PURPOSES  IN  LARGE  CITIES 

Of  all  the  unsolved  and  troublesome  problems  in  govern¬ 
ment  which  present  themselves  to  the  minds  of  thoughtful 
Americans,  the  most  prominent  is  that  of  municipal  adminis¬ 
tration  in  large  cities.  The  news  editors,  the  magazine  writ¬ 
ers,  the  good  people  in  the  literary  and  scientific  clubs,  the 
great  body  of  honest  voters  throughout  the  country,  discuss 
it  perennially,  and  then  vote  so  ineffectually  that  the  worst 
elements  of  society  control  the  governments  of  the  great  cities 
of  the  republic.  It  is  a  suggestive  fact  that  the  only  real 
progress  in  the  direction  of  municipal  reform  has  been  made 
through  the  imposition  of  limitations  upon  the  common 
suffrage,  through  taking  away  authority  from  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  people,  through  the  centralization  of  power  and 
responsibility  in  fewer  individuals,  and  through  statutory 
requirements  and  prohibitions  upon  public  ‘officers.  It  will 
continue  to  be  so.  Unintelligent  voting  is  not  wholly  respon¬ 
sible,  nor  is  intelligent  voting  the  cure,  for  all  maladministra¬ 
tion  in  municipal  affairs.  If  honest  voters  will  vote  only 
for  proved  men  for  city  officers,  if  in  all  that  pertains  to 
municipal  business  they  will  be  guided  by  business  principles 
rather  than  by  political  preferences,  the  problem  of  municipal 
reform  will  become  solvable ;  but  even  then  the  larger  the  city 
the  greater  will  be  the  necessity  for  statutory  plans  of  organ¬ 
ization  which  centralize  responsibility  and  direct  and  limit 
official  action. 
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As  cities  increase  in  population,  and  even  out  of  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  advance  in  population,  the  volume  of  municipal 
business  enlarges,  the  magnitude  of  the  transactions  becomes 
more  and  more  appalling,  the  subjects  presented  more  and 
more  involved,  the  temptations  become  greater,  and  dishon¬ 
esty  more  and  more  difficult  of  detection.  As  it  becomes 
more  and  more  imperative  to  have  strong  men,  experienced 
men,  and  honest  men  to  manage  the  business  of  great  cities, 
it  also  becomes,  for  obvious  reasons,  more  and  more  difficult 
to  secure  them  upon  the  basis  of  an  unrestricted  suffrage.  It 
is  therefore  meet  that  the  best  thought  of  the  country  should 
be  turned,  as  it  is  turned,  to  plans  for  the  government  of  cities. 

And  what  is  true  of  municipal  business  in  great  and  grow¬ 
ing  cities  is  true  in  still  larger  degree  of  their  school  business. 
The  proper  education  of  the  children  is  infinitely  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  even  the  management  of  the  street,  fire,  and  police 
departments  of  such  cities.  And  in  view  of  the  marked 
extent  to  which  our  people  are  congregating  in  cities,  it  is  well 
for  us  to  remember  that  if  the  public  school  system  is  to  hold 
the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  country  it  must  hold  the 
confidence  and  esteem  of  the  cities,  and  to  do  that  it  must 
bear  fruits  worthy  of  confidence  and  esteem. 

The  most  important  public  work  of  any  community  is 
providing  and  managing  the  means  of  popular  education. 
The  people  may  neglect  municipal  business,  and  the  penalty 
is  the  plundering  of  the  city  treasury.  In  time,  mismanage¬ 
ment  and  thievery  become  intolerable,  there  is  a  municipal 
revolution,  the  house  is  cleaned,  a  boodler  or  two  indicted,  the 
loss  struck  off.  the  plan  of  city  government  remodeled,  and 
quiet  and  comparative  indifference  once  more  resume  their 
sway.  The  people  may  neglect  the  schools  and  permit  them 
to  be  despoiled  by  thievery  or  degraded  by  place  hunters,  and 
the  penalty  is  not  only  a  plundered  treasury,  but  a  low  and 
almost  irredeemable  tone  of  moral  and  intellectual  life. 
Defective  municipal  organization  and  maladministration  of 
municipal  business  can  benefit  only  a  very  small  number  of 
individuals,  while  they  affect  the  pockets  and  arouse  the  indig- 
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nation  of  the  multitude.  Defective  school  organization  and 
maladministration  in  school  affairs  are  not  only  more  far 
reaching  and  deadening  in  their  influences  but  more  subtle 
and  insidious  in  their  manifestation.  School  boards  lay  larger 
claims  to  character,  fitness,  and  disinterestedness  than  alder- 
manic  boards,  and,  as  a  rule,  they  are  far  more  respectable 
and  responsible.  Occasionally  they  loot  the  treasury,  but 
more  commonly  they  do  what  is  not  technically  so  criminal, 
but  what  is  in  effect  really  worse.  The  circumstances  press 
them  hard,  the  wrongs  they  do  or  suffer  to  be  done  are  not 
so  deep,  their  friends  and  not  themselves  get  the  benefit,  they 
fail  to  appreciate,  or  they  deceive  themselves  about  the  harm 
that  flows  from  their  acts.  The  chief  element  in  school  ex¬ 
penditures  is  the  wages  of  the  teachers.  In  the  entire  country 
this  one  item  amounts  to  $88,000,000  annually.  Of  course 
the  people  want  to  share  in  the  distribution  of  this  fund,  and 
the  less  competent  they  are  for  the  service,  the  more  intense  is 
the  desire  for  a  share  in  the  fund.  Incompetency  creeps  in, 
and  once  in  can  scarcely  be  put  out.  The  people  do  not 
understand  what  the  incompetency  of  the  teacher  means,  or 
how  it  burdens  school  work ;  and,  competent  or  incompetent, 
the  teacher  has  a  large  hold  upon  popular  sympathy.  The 
result  is  deadening  and  disastrous.  Under  such  circumstances, 
the  standard  of  popular  education  becomes  low,  and  the  intel¬ 
lectual  life  of  the  people  of  the  city  lacks  purity,  virility,  and 
power.  Little  is  demanded  of,  and  not  much  given  by,  the 
schools.  There  is  little  strength  and  no  growth.  The  more 
intelligent  will  not  patronize  them,  and  the  whole  structure  of 
public  education  is  weakened  and  falls  into  disrepute.  Even 
those  who  have  been  in  them  become  indifferent  to  them. 
And  when  the  people,  the  body  of  the  citizenship  of  the 
country,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor  alike,  are  without  affec¬ 
tion  for,  or  come  to  lack  confidence  in,  the  public  schools,  the 
circumstances  will  be  hard  and  the  outlook  very  much 
obscured. 

So  here  is  the  pressing  question  of  the  day  in  public  school 
work,  one  which  goes  to  the  very  life  of  the  system.  It  will 
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be  solved,  because  it  is  one  which  goes  to  the  life  of  the 
system. 

The  following  table,  showing  the  development  of  Amer¬ 
ican  cities,  will  indicate  the  scope  of  the  question  under 
consideration : 


TABLE  SHOWING  GROWTH  OF  AMERICAN  CITIES. 
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The  plan  of  organization — that  is,  the  number  of  members  of 
the  board  of  education,  the  manner  in  which  they  are  chosen, 
the  powers  of  the  board,  the  way  in  which  the  work  is  divided, 
the  means  which  are  afforded  for  carrying  on  the  different 
departments,  the  purpose  and  intent  of  the  whole  scheme, — 
this  does  not  constitute  all  there  is  of  school  administration 
in  large  cities,  but  it  lies  at  the  root,  and  permeates  the  life,  of 
the  whole  system.  Upon  it  all  the  operations  of  the  system 
must  be  predicated.  If  the  plan  is  wise,  evil  tendencies  find 
large  obstacles,  and  sound  and  fruitful  administration  is  com¬ 
paratively  easy ;  if  unwise,  the  flood-gates  of  wrong-doing  are 
wide  open,  and  good,  healthful,  life-giving  school  work  is 
practically  impossible. 

While  there  have  been  two  or  three  contributions  to  the 
literature  of  this  subject  by  notable  individuals,  and  an 
authoritative  declaration  upon  it  by  the  National  Council  of 
Education,  still  it  cannot  be  said  that  it  has  had  the  serious 
attention  of  the  country  or  even  of  the  educational  leaders  of 
the  country,  or  that  very  much  has  been  done  concerning  it. 
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In  1883  Dr.  J.  L.  Pickard  read  a  paper  before  the  National 
Educational  Association,  recommending  small  boards  of 
education,  with  long  terms  of  service,  subject  to  no  party 
in  politics  or  religion,  with  large  powers,  including  the  power 
to  determine  the  amount  of  money  to  be  raised  for  school 
purposes.  He  divides  the  school  work  into  two  depart¬ 
ments,  and  styles  one  the  business  side  and  the  other  the 
instructive  side,  and  would  have  the  school  board  “confined 
largely  to  the  business  side  with  power  to  select  a  good 
leader  in  the  work  of  instruction,  who  should  be  secure  in 
position  so  long  as  merit  warrants,  and  leave  to  him  the 
fullest  freedom  within  the  pecuniary  limits  their  business 
sagacity  determines  as  proper.”  He  undoubtedly  hit  upon 
the  essential  elements  of  an  ideal  plan,  but  left  it  for  someone 
else  to  treat  of  details  and  methods  for  carrying  it  into 
execution. 

In  1885  Dr.  John  D.  Philbrick  prepared  for  the  Bureau  of 
Education  his  notable  report  on  “City  School  Systems  in  the 
United  States.”  It  was  a  report  of  facts  as  they  existed 
rather  than  an  argument  with  a  view  to  changes.  After 
briefly  describing  the  plans  of  organization  in  operation  in  the 
leading  cities,  however,  he  says:  “The  history  of  city  systems 
of  schools  makes  it  evident  that  in  the  matter  of  administra¬ 
tion  the  tendency  is  toward  a  greater  centralization  and 
permanency  of  authority,  and  that  this  tendency  is  in  the 
direction  of  progress  and  improvement.” 

The  “Committee  on  City  Schools”  of  the  National  Council 
of  Education  has  from  time  to  time  reported  on  the  general 
subject  in  charge.  In  1888,  the  report  treated  of  the  “Busi¬ 
ness  side  of  City  School  Systems.”  This  report,  drafted  by 
Dr.  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  relates  to  the  plans  of  organization, 
and  is  the  most  progressive  treatment  of  the  subject  that 
has  appeared.  Its  conclusions  briefly  stated  are:  First, 
that  there  is  no  good  reason  for  giving  school  authorities 
separate  autonomy  and  the  power  to  determine  the  sum 
of  money  to  be  levied  for  school  purposes  any  more 
than  there  is  for  giving  it  to  the  street,  park,  police,  or  fire 
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departments;  second,  that  the  powers  of  the  board  should 
be  “partly  legislative,  as  in  the  adoption  of  studies,  books, 
and  rules,  partly  executive,  as  in  the  election  of  teachers, 
and  partly  judicial,  as  in  handling  cases  of  discipline”; 
third,  that  if  the  board  is  chosen  by  popular  election  it 
might  better  be  by  wards  than  on  a  general  ticket,  but  that, 
on  the  whole,  appointment  by  the  mayor  would  be  preferable 
to  election ;  fourth,  that  the  terms  of  members  of  the  board 
should  be  lengthened ;  fifth,  that  the  board  should  not 
attempt  to  transact  its  business  either  through  its  own  mem¬ 
bers  or  committees,  but,  acting  as  a  legislative  body,  should 
establish  three  executive  departments,  viz.,  (a)  a  department 
of  finance,  accounts,  and  records,  {b)  a  department  of  con- 
struction,  repairs,  and  supplies,  (f)  a  department  of  instruction 
and  discipline,  and  that  the  heads  of  these  respective  depart¬ 
ments  should  be  experts  in  the  duties  appertaining  thereto 
and  “the  sole  channels  of  executive  administration  within 
their  several  limits” ;  sixth,  that  a  board  holding  the  execu¬ 
tive  duties  in  its  own  hands  should  be  small,  while  one  that 
delegated  them  as  suggested  might  well  be  of  considerable 
size. 

The  members  of  the  Council  proceeded  to  certify  to  the 
ability  of  the  report,  and  then  attempted  to  demolish  its. 
several  propositions.  Ik-yond  the  declaration  of  Dr.  Pickard, 
that  as  cities  grow  larger  the  boards  of  education  should  be 
reduced  in  the  number  of  members,  given  longer  terms  and 
larger  powers,  and  in  some  way  freed  from  the  influence 
of  politics,  there  has  been  no  agreement  upon  the  subject 
among  the  prominent  educators  of  the  country.  This  is  not 
strange,  the  nature  of  the  question  being  such  as  to  permit 
of  solution  only  on  the  field  of  experience  and  by  reason  of 
necessity. 

So  much  as  to  what  has  been  said.  The  following  table 
will  indicate  to  some  extent  what  has  been  done  in  the 
twenty-eight  cities  of  the  country,  having  each  more  than  one 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants: 
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Table  showing  Plans  of  Organization  for  School  Purposes  in  American  Cities  having  more  than  100,000  Inhabitants. 
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In  eight  of  these  cities  the  board  of  education  alone  deter¬ 
mines  the  sum  to  be  raised  for  school  purposes.  In  17 
of  them  it  is  determined  by  the  city  council  or  by  some  other 
city  board ;  in  two,  by  the  State  legislature ;  and  in  one,  by 
Congress. 

Wherever  there  have  been  changes  in  the  plan  of  organiza¬ 
tion,  the  tendency  has  been  toward  smaller  boards. 

In  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Jersey  City,  and  St.  Paul,  members 
of  the  school  boards  are  appointed  by  the  mayors  alone ;  in 
Chicago,  by  the  mayor  and  city  council ;  in  Philadelphia,  by 
city  judges;  in  Baltimore  and  Milwaukee,  by  the  city  coun¬ 
cils;  in  Pittsburg,  by  district  directors;  in  Washington,  by 
commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia;  in  Buffalo,  there 
is  no  school  board,  and  the  common  council,  or  a  committee 
thereof,  with  the  superintendent  elected  by  the  people  control 
the  schools;  in  the  other  cities  named  the  school  boards  are 
elected  by  the  people. 

In  II  cities,  the  boards  stand  for  the  city  at  large;  in  15 
cities,  members  represent  wards  or  districts;  in  one  city,  some 
members  represent  the  whole  city,  and  others  certain  districts 
thereof. 

In  24  cities,  the  superintendent  is  chosen  by  the  board,  and 
in  25  of  them  he  has  a  fixed  term  of  office  of  from  one  to  four 
years.  In  two,  he  is  elected  at  a  general  city  election ;  and 
in  three,  his  term  is  unlimited.  In  one,  he  is  elected  by  222 
district  directors. 

In  four  of  these  cities,  there  are  district  or  ward  trustees 
who  share  administration  with  the  central  board  of  education. 

In  two  cities,  the  teachers  are  appointed  by  the  superin¬ 
tendent  alone;  in  17,  by  the  board  alone;  in  four,  by  the  joint 
action  of  the  superintendent  and  board ;  in  one,  by  com¬ 
mittees  of  the  board ;  and  in  four  of  them,  by  local  trustees. 

In  12,  the  superintendent  certificates  teachers;  in  seven,  it 
is  done  by  the  board ;  in  two,  by  joint  action ;  in  five,  by 
separate  boards  of  examiners,  ordinarily  appointed  by  the 
board  of  education;  in  one,  by  local  trustees;  and  in  one,  by 
the  State  and  county  superintendents. 
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The  only  recent  and  important  change  in  the  plan  of  organ¬ 
ization  in  any  one  of  these  twenty-eight  large  cities  has  taken 
place  at  Cleveland,  O.  That  change  is  so  very  decided  and 
radical  that  it  justifies  more  than  passing  notice. 

The  movement  did  not  originate  with,  and,  as  I  am  informed, 
was  not  favored  by,  the  former  board  of  education.  It  re¬ 
sulted  from  a  movement  for  reform  in  the  city  government,  to 
effect  which  there  had  been  presented  to  the  legislature  a  bill, 
framed  upon  what  has  come  to  be  called  the  “Federal  Plan,” 
with  a  mayor  as  the  chief  executive,  and  a  city  council 
endowed  only  with  legislative  powers,  and  single-headed 
departments  of  administration  with  the  chief  of  each 
appointed  by,  and  amenable  to,  the  mayor.  While  this 
measure  was  pending  several  gentlemen  drafted  a  bill,  upon 
the  same  general  plan  as  the  municipal  bill,  for  the  reforma¬ 
tion  of  the  government  of  tha  schools.  It  may  be  of  interest 
to  us  to  know  that  the  school  bill  was  prepared  by  four  men, 
three  of  them  lawyers,  of  whom  one  was  then  upon  the  bench, 
and  the  fourth  was  president  of  one  of  the  city  banks.  In 
previous  years  the  bank  president  had  had  considerable  expe¬ 
rience.  and  had  rendered  valued  service,  in  the  school  board, 
and  one  of  the  others  also  had  been  a  member  of  the  board. 
While  all  were  men  of  affairs,  they  were  not  connected  with 
the  school  system,  they  claimed  no  e.xpert  or  professional 
knowledge  of  schools,  and  they  made  their  bill  without  the 
assistance  of  school  superintendents  or  the  aid  of  the  volumes 
of  proceedings  of  the  National  Educational  Association. 

They  pushed  their  bill  aggressively.  The  school  board 
was  composed  of  twenty  members  elected  by  districts.  It 
was  insisted  that  this  system  worked  badly,  that  members 
were  bullied  by  constituents  to  procure  special  favors  for 
individuals  or  the  districts  they  represented,  and  that  they 
naturally  reflected  this  spirit  and  disposition  in  the  board. 
It  was  said  that  buildings  were  unwisely  located,  certain  con¬ 
tractors  favored,  and,  worse  than  all  else,  that  teachers  who 
were  unfit  were  continually  appointed  in  the  schools.  The 
school  government  was  administered  by  innumerable  commit- 
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tees,  and  nobody  could  be  found  who  was  responsible  for 
anything.  It  was  urged  that,  while  municipal  reform  is 
a  good  thing,  reform  in  the  management  of  the  schools  is 
vastly  more  important.  It  is  well  known  throughout  the 
country  that  for  many  years  the  common  sentiment  of  the 
city  of  Cleveland  has  been  very  jealous  of  the  management 
and  care  of  her  schools.  This  sentiment  came  promptly  and 
strongly  to  the  support  of  the  school  bill.  Interested  persons 
were  able,  however,  to  delay  its  passage  for  a  year  after  the 
municipal  reform  bill  became  a  law.  But  in  the  meantime 
sentiment  rapidly  consolidated  in  its  favor,  all  the  newspapers 
demanded  its  passage,  and  the  current  was  irresistible.  It 
became  a  law  in  1892. 

And  what  is  the  plan  of  this  law?  First,  it  creates  a  school 
director  and  a  school  council  of  seven  members,  together  con¬ 
stituting  her  “board  of  education,”  all  elected  by  the  people 
on  general  ticket  at  city  elections.  The  director’s  term  is 
for  two  years,  and  that  of  the  members  of  the  council  is  also 
for  two  years,  a  portion  retiring  each  year.  The  director 
receives  a  salary  of  five  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  and  is  re¬ 
quired  to  devote  his  entire  time  to  the  duties  of  his  office;  the 
members  of  the  council  serve  without  salary.  The  director 
is  the  business  manager  and  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
system.  He  is  required  to  give  bond  in  the  sum  of  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties. 
Legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  council.  The  director  sits 
in  the  council  and  may  speak,  but  cannot  vote.  Every  act  of 
the  council  must  be  by  formal  resolution,  and  all  acts  “involv¬ 
ing  an  expenditure  of  money  or  the  approval  of  a  contract  for 
the  payment  of  money,  or  for  the  purchase,  sale,  lease,  or 
transfer  of  property,  or  levying  any  tax,  or  for  the  change  or 
adoption  of  any  text-book”  must  be  presented  to  the  director, 
and  his  written  approval  gives  it  binding  effect.  If  he  disap¬ 
proves,  he  returns  the  measure  to  the  council  with  his  reasons. 
If  repassed  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  it  is  valid  without  his 
signature.  If  he  fails  to  return  it  to  the  council,  it  also 
becomes  valid.  Otherwise  it  fails  to  become  effective.  All 
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contracts  are  made  by  the  director;  but  if  the  expense 
involved  is  more  than  $250,  the  contract  must  be  approved  by 
the  council.  The  city  auditor  is  the  auditor  of  the  board  of 
education  and  keeps  all  accounts,  and  upon  the  proper  certifi¬ 
cates  draws  warrants  for  and  supervises  the  settlement  of  all 
bills.  The  director  certifies  all  accounts  arising  in  his  office; 
the  superintendent  certifies  the  teachers’  salaries.  The  result 
of  this  is  that  the  director  manages  all  details  on  the  business 
side  of  the  administration  of  the  schools,  and  the  superin¬ 
tendent  on  the  instructive  side;  but  large  or  unusual  trans¬ 
actions  must  first  be  specially  authorized  by  vote  of  the 
council.  All  resolutions  levying  a  tax  must  be  approved  by 
the  board  of  tax  commissioners  of  the  city. 

The  council  authorizes  the  employment  of  a  superintendent 
of  buildings,  janitors,  and  other  officers  and  employees,  but 
they  are  appointed  by  the  director,  are  under  his  direction, 
and  are  removable  by  him.  The  law  and  the  public  hold 
him  responsible  for  their  efficiency  and  proper  behavior. 

The  council  also  appoints  the  members  of  the  free  public 
library  board,  and  the  help  of  this  beneficent  institution  is 
therefore  brought  to  the  support  of  the  public  schools. 

It  was  evidently  the  determination  of  the  people,  as  cer¬ 
tainly  as  it  was  of  the  projectors  of  the  school  law,  that  the 
whole  work  of  instruction  should  be  completely  separated 
from  the  management  of  the  business  affairs  of  the  schools, 
and  that  no  antagonistic  influences  should  be  permitted  to 
come  in  the  way  of  its  being  carried  on  with  the  greatest 
possible  advantage  to  the  children  of  the  city. 

To  effect  this,  it  was  provided  that  a  superintendent  of 
instruction  should  be  appointed  by  the  director,  with  the 
approval  of  the  council,  whose  tenure  should  be  during  good 
behavior,  and  who  should  be  removable  by  the  director  only 
for  sufficient  cause,  which  he  is  required  to  specify  and  enter 
upon  the  records  of  his  office  and  communicate  to  the  council. 

It  was  also  provided  by  law  that  the  superintendent  should 
“have  the  sole  power  to  appoint  and  discharge  all  assistants 
and  teachers  authorized  by  the  council  to  be  employed.” 
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In  practice,  this  authorization  is  given  in  general  resolutions, 
adopted  prior  to  the  summer  vacation,  covering  the  whole 
number  of  teachers  likely  to  be  needed  during  the  next  school 
year,  and  fixing  the  general  schedule  of  salaries.  It  is  the 
policy  to  make  the  number  large  enough  to  cover  the  outside 
number  of  teachers  likely  to  be  required,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
necessity  of  amendment,  with  the  understanding  that  only 
the  required  number  will  be  appointed.  There  is  no  more 
connection  between  this  general  legislative  act  and  the 
appointment  of  teachers  than  there  is  between  the  passage  of 
the  general  appropriation  bill  by  congress  and  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  clerks  in  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 
No  pampering  or  promising,  either  directly  or  by  inference, 
can  become  necessary  to  secure  the  passage  of  this  general 
resolution,  and  under  it  the  superintendent  first  makes 
appointments,  and,  later,  assignments  to  particular  positions. 
The  mass  of  appointments  is  made  prior  to  the  summer 
vacations;  the  assignment  to  positions  just  prior  to  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  schools  in  the  fall ;  he  may  make  changes  or  reas¬ 
signments  at  any  time  during  the  year,  and  does  so  freely 
whenever  it  may  seem  to  be  for  the  good  of  the  service.  The 
pay  of  each  position  to  which  a  teacher  may  be  assigned  is 
determined  by  the  schedule  of  salaries. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  enlarge  upon  the  advantages  of  this  plan 
of  administering  a  city  school  system ;  the  results  are  in  large 
measure  yet  to  be  attained.  It  is  not  for  me  to  say  that  it  is 
ideal.  I  do  not  think  it  is;  the  fact  that  the  director  and 
members  of  the  council  are  elected  at  a  general  city  election, 
and  that  their  choice  is  therefore  to  some  extent  made  an 
issue  between  political  parties,  is  unfortunate,  but  one  very 
difficult  to  obviate.  The  projectors  of  the  measure  undertook 
to  obviate  it  through  a  special  election,  but  surrendered  the 
point  in  the  interest  of  economy  and  in  order  to  make  the 
passage  of  the  bill  more  certain.  But  it  is  a  new  plan.  It  is 
radical  in  its  innovations.  There  is  nothing  else  like  it  in  the 
country.  It  came  from  the  best  and  most  substantial  thought 
of  a  great  city,  which  has  deep  interest  in  its  public  schools. 
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It  is  supported  and  upheld  by  the  public  opinion  of  that  city, 
without  reference  to  religious  or- political  divisions,  and,  of 
course,  it  is  so  administered.  It  is  in  the  direction  of,  if  it 
does  not  go  beyond,  what  has  been  advised  by  the  best  edu¬ 
cational  thought  of  the  country.  It  confers  authority,  and  it 
specializes  and  centralizes  responsibility.  If  a  building  is  in  an 
unsanitary  condition,  the  director  must  remedy  it  with  alert¬ 
ness  or  answer  for  it.  If  a  teacher  lacks  strength  or  acts 
badly,  it  is  charged  up  to  the  account  of  the  superintendent. 
One  thing  is  certain,  and  it  may  well  be  said  thus  early,  it 
insures  sharp  attention  to  the  business  of  the  schools  at  every 
point  of  the  system  and  along  all  the  lines  of  their  work. 
It  necessitates  close  attention  to  all  the  business  interests  of 
the  schools.  It  involves  close  supervision  of  instruction;  it 
puts  all  teachers  upon  the  merit  basis,  and  sets  them  at  work ; 
it  harmonizes  and  consolidates  the  force;  it  rewards  com¬ 
petency,  faithfulness,  and  individual  growth,  and  it  drives  indif¬ 
ference  and  mediocrity  to  the  wall.  How  long  will  it  endure? 
It  is  not  for  me  ro  predict.  That  will  depend  largely  upon 
the  wisdom  and  the  strength  with  which  it  is  administered. 

It  may  be  observed  that  so  far  I  have  not  been  disposed  to 
speculate  or  to  argue.  It  has  seemed  best  to  suggest  the 
importance  of  the  subject,  and  point  out  what  has  been  said 
and  what  has  been  done  concerning  it.  The  review  gives  me 
gratification  that  the  trend  of  thought  is  unmistakably  in  the 
right  direction,  and  confidence  that  such  steps  as  should  be 
taken  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  public  school  system 
will  be  taken,  when  imperative,  even  in  the  greatest  cities, 
where  the  circumstances  are  so  forbidding,  and  the  difficulties 
so  appalling.  The  substantial  sentiment  of  the  people  will 
come  to  the  help  of  the  public  school  system  when  the 
outlook  is  the  darkest,  and  when  it  comes  it  will  be  exerted 
with  effectiveness. 

In  the  meantime,  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  understand  the 
general  principles  upon  which  the  good  government  of  the 
schools  in  great  cities  rests,  and  to  declare  the  lines  upon 
which  reforms  must  proceed. 
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In  my  opinion  these  are  the  following: 

First.  The  elimination  of  politics  from  the  selection  of 
school  boards.  Dr.  Philbrick  rightly  characterized  this  point 
as  “the  supreme  educational  problem,”  but  we  shall  not  cease 
hoping  that  it  may  be  solved.  Special  school  elections  and 
appointments  by  public  officers  do  not  offer  a  complete  solu¬ 
tion,  but  are  certainly  in  that  direction.  Much  depends  upon 
the  state  of  public  sentiment,  which  should  at  least  demand 
the  complete  elimination  of  politics  from  school  administra¬ 
tion,  if  not  from  school  elections;  and  no  opportunity  for 
asserting  the  principle  should  be  lost. 

Second.  Small  school  boards  with  members  representing 
the  whole  city  and  not  wards  or  districts. 

Third.  The  complete  separation  of  school  administration 
from  municipal  business.  This  is  imperative.  Laws  which 
put  the  schools  at  the  mercy  of  a  board  of  aldermen  are 
unsound  in  principle  and  deplorable  in  their  operation.  Even 
the  determination  of  the  sum  to  be  levied  for  school  purposes 
should  not  be  left  to  a  common  council,  which,  by  legislation 
and  by  usage,  has  come  to  represent,  and  has  become  repre¬ 
sentative  of,  interests  not  in  harmony  or  sympathy  with 
school  administration.  If  there  is  a  finance  board  or,  tax 
commission  which  receives  estimates  from  all  sources  and 
finally  determines  the  amount  to  be  levied,  it  is  not  so 
objectionable  that  the  school  estimates  should  go  with  the 
others  to  this  board,  for  such  a  board  may  be  assumed  to  be 
independent  of  all  special  interests  and  representative  of  the 
best  sentiment  of  the  whole  city.  But  the  only  sound  rule 
is  that  school  administration  shall  be  entirely  independent 
of  municipal  business.  The  two  do  not  rest  upon  the  same 
foundation;  the  power  which  manages  each  proceeds  from 
entirely  different  sources,  and  the  object  and  purposes  of  each 
Iiave  nothing  in  common. 

Fourth.  The  school  system  of  a  great  city  must  not  only 
have  an  autonomy  of  its  own,  but  its  administration  must  be 
departmentalized.  Material  affairs  should  be  entirely  sep¬ 
arated  from  the  work  of  instruction.  Officers  must  have 
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ample  authority,  be  properly  paid  for  services  of  high  grade, 
and  held  to  personal  accountability.  If  there  is  cause  for 
complaint,  there  should  be  a  place  to  make  the  complaint, 
and  an  officer  who  can  neither  shift  nor  shirk  responsibility. 
The  Cleveland  plan,  which  creates  a  salaried  officer  directly 
responsible  to  the  people  for  the  proper  care  of  all  their 
school  property,  and  for  the  proper  management  of  all  the 
business  affairs  of  their  school  system,  is,  in  that  regard  at 
least,  very  nearly  ideal.  It  is  economical  and  businesslike. 
It  will  secure  a  responsible  man,  and  it  will  insure  the  alert 
and  careful  administration  of  business  interests.  All  subor¬ 
dinates  and  employees  are  amenable  to  him  and  to  him  alone. 
The  man  will  not  only  have  responsibility,  but  he  will  have 
independence  and  self-respect  as  well.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  superintendent  of  instruction  should  not  be  burdened 
with  any  of  the  material  interests  of  a  great  school  system  or 
with  keeping  records  or  accounts  relating  thereto;  but  he 
should  be  chosen  with  special  reference  to  the  work  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  in  that  department  should  likewise  have  full  authority, 
be  given  ample  assistance,  and  charged  with  complete  respon¬ 
sibility.  Such  responsibility  is  well-nigh  overwhelming.  To 
secure  a  teaching  force  numbering  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
individuals,  all  of  whom  are  capable  and  have  individuality 
and  teaching  power,  and  so  to  organize  them  as  to  get  the 
best  results  from  each,  and  then  to  lead  and  train  them  so  that 
there  will  be  harmony,  enthusiasm,  growth,  and  continually 
increasing  power,  is  a  great  undertaking;  but  under  proper 
conditions  it  is  not  altogether  impossible  of  accomplishment. 
Where  teachers  are  appointed  by  school  boards  or  committees 
or  members  thereof,  or  by  ward  or  district  trustees,  its  accom¬ 
plishment  is  impossible.  If  superintendents  are  only  allowed 
to  nominate,  and  nominations  are  to  be  confirmed  by  a  board 
or  committee,  other  elements  than  the  fitness  of  the  candidate 
will  of  necessity  be  taken  into  consideration.  If  a  superin¬ 
tendent  cannot  dismiss  teachers,  or  change  them  about,  as 
exigencies  may  require  and  experience  suggest,  without  being 
obliged  to  advise  with  and  secure  the  approval  of  boards  or 
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members  who  are  looking  for  votes,  or  who  are  anxious  to 
please  friends,  and  who  have  no  appreciation  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  and  delicacy  of  the  questions  involved,  he  will  not  do 
it  at  all.  Every  teacher  knows  that  this  is  so,  and  every 
teacher  knows  why  it  is  so.  Every  teacher  knows  also 
that  there  is  no  danger  of  his  doing  too  much  in  the  right 
direction.  This  is  no  reflection  upon  superintendents.  To 
expect  otherwise  would  be  to  expect  more  than  that  of  which 
human  nature  is  capable.  Comparatively  few  men  have  all 
the  elements  which  adapt  them  to  such  service,  and  those 
who  have  can  accomplish  their  undertaking  only  when  given 
a  position  of  such  power,  responsibility,  and  dignity,  as  will 
give  them  the  undisputed  right  of  leadership,  and  will  com¬ 
mand  the  respect  of  their  associates  and  subordinates  and  of 
the  body  of  the  people. 

These  are  the  lines,  as  it  seems  to  me,  upon  which  reforms 
in  the  administration  of  the  school  systems  of  great  cities 
must  proceed.  Such  reforms  should  proceed  more  easily 
when  we  remember  that  schools  do  not  belong  wholly  and 
alone  to  the  communities  in  which  they  exist,  but  are  parts  of 
a  State  system  which  derives  its  existence  and  character  from 
State  legislation ;  and  that  the  whole  subject  is  one  which 
claims  the  attention  of  all  the  reformers  and  the  foremost 
statesmen  of  the  country:  for  it  is  one  which  goes  not  alone 
to  the  material  well-being,  but  to  the  intellectual  life  and  the 
public  security  of  the  city,  the  State,  and  the  republic. 

Andrew  S.  Draper 

Superintendent  of  Instruction, 

Cleveland  Public  Schools 
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M.  C.  Ayres,  Daily  Advertiser,  Boston. 
Henry  T.  Finck,  Evening  Post,  New 
York. 

S.  G.  McClure,  The  Leader,  Cleveland. 
H.\milton  VV.  Mabie,  The  Christian 
Union,  New  York. 

Simeon  Gilbert,  The  Advance,  Chicago. 
E.  L.  Godkin,  Evening  Post,  New  York. 
H.  Butterwortii,  Youth’s  Companion, 
Boston. 

Talcott  Williams,  The  Press,  Phila¬ 
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II.  S.  Harrison,  The  Advance,  (DoAceego. 

P'.  H.  Morgan,  The  Commercial,  Buf¬ 
falo. 

George  P.  Morris,  The  Congregation- 
alist,  Boston. 

William  Hayes  Ward,  The  Independ¬ 
ent,  New  York. 

Charles  Parkhurst,  Zion's  Herald, 
Boston. 
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The  college  is  to  be  put  into  closest  touch  with  life.  The 
newspaper  is,  by  its  very  existence,  in  closest  touch  with  life. 
The  newspaper  is  the  result  of  the  qualities  and  conditions  of 
its  time ;  and  the  newspaper,  in  turn,  aids  in  forming  these 
qualities  and  conditions.  The  college,  like  the  new.spaper,  is 
designed  to  move  men  by  intellectual  and  ethical  methods,  and 
through  intellectual  and  ethical  agencies.  The  college,  there¬ 
fore,  and  the  newspaper,  meet  upon  the  common  ground  of 
life  itself.  They  also  meet  as  co-ordinate  agencies  and  as 
co-ordinate  results  of  their  time.  P'ormerly  it  was  understood 
that  the  college  and  the  pulpit  stood  in  this  intimacy  of  rela¬ 
tionship.  The  college  was  designed  to  train  men  to  be 
preachers  ;  this  function  the  college  still  performs.  The  college 
is  yet  the  lower  stairway  in  the  ascent  to  the  preacher’s  desk; 
but  the  conspicuousness  of  this  purpose  has  diminished.  The 
newspaper  has  not  rendered  the  pulpit  needless,  and  never  will 
render  the  pulpit  needless.  But  the  newspaper  has  assumed 
functions  which  formerly  belonged  especially  to  the  pulpit.  It 
is  important  that  the  members  of  this  trinity — the  press,  the 
college,  and  the  newspaper — should  give  to,  and  get  from,  each 
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other  all  possible  “  aid  and  comfort.”  No  two  of  these  three 
factors  should  prove  of  greater  service,  each  to  the  other,  than 
the  newspaper  and  the  college. 

As  the  president  of  a  college  I  am  especially  interested  in 
the  service  which  the  American  college  can  render  to  American 
journalism.  I  therefore  have  written  to  several  editors,  asking 
these  questions:  “What  more  can  the  colleges  do  than  they 
are  now  doing  in  fitting  men  to  do  newspaper  work  ?  Should 
any  changes  be  made  in  the  ordinary  course  of  study,  or 
should  there  be  any  changes  made  in  the  method  in  pursuing 
this  course  of  study?”  To  these  questions  I  have  received 
many  replies.  I  make  public  those  which  follow.  I  shall 
indulge  myself  in  certain  remarks  upon  them  at  the  close. 

M.  C.  Ayres,  Daily  Advertiser ,  Boston,  Mass. 

My  experience  as  editor-in-chief  of  a  leading  metropolitan  daily  newspap.-r 
prompts  me  to  answer  your  questions  as  follows  :  Colleges  can  do  more  than  they 
are  now  doing  to  fit  men  to  do  newspaper  work.  No  changes  need  to  be  made  in 
the  ordinary  courses  of  study  with  a  view  to  fitting  men  for  this  profession  ;  but 
methods  should  be  changed,  or  perhaps  I  ought  to  say  the  emphasis  of  methorls,  in 
two  respects ; 

1.  Kverything  should  be  taught  with  reference  to  events  now  current  and  con¬ 
ditions  now  existing  ;  not  only  history,  but  literature,  art,  science,  even  classics  and 
mathematics. 

2.  An  immensely  increased  attention  should  be  given  to  the  study  of  English 
composition.  I  spend  from  an  hour  to  three  hours  daily  in  correcting  the  grammar, 
diction,  sentence  construction,  and  eliminating  the  tautology  of  college  graduates 
who  stood  among  the  highest  in  their  classes,  most  of  these  graduates  being  from 
leading  New  England  institutions. 

II.  S.  Harrison,  The  Advance,  Chicago,  Ill. 

It  does  not  strike  me  as  wise  to  introduce  during  the  college  course  to  any 
marked  tlegree  special  features  peculiar  to  any  particular  profession.  The  college 
course  should  leave  one  well  rounded  out  on  all  sides,  ready  for  the  special  attention 
which  his  chosen  profession  then  properly  calls  for.  Whether  the  interests  of  jour¬ 
nalism  can  best  be  served  by  the  present  metho<l  in  other  professions  of  special 
fitting  schools,  or  by  continuing  in  the  method  formerly  in  vogue  in  other  profes¬ 
sions  of  acquiring  the  skill  in  association  with  experts,  I  cannot  say.  My  preference, 
however,  is  for  the  latter  metho«l. 

Henry  T.  Finck,  Evening  Post,  New  York  City. 

The  power  of  the  press  is  so  great,  especially  in  America,  that  it  certainly  does 
seem  as  if  our  colleges  ought  to  do  something  to  educate  young  men  for  the  journal¬ 
istic  |>rofession  as  thoroughly  as  they  do  for  law  and  medicine.  Great  journalists, 
like  poets,  are  born,  but  the  average  newspaper  writer  might  avoid  many  errors  and 
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attain  success  sooner,  if  he  had  had  proper  guidance  in  college.  I  do  not  believe  it 
would  be  worth  while  to  have  a  special  journalistic  course  in  college,  but  young  men 
whose  ambition  it  is  to  become  e<litorial  writers  on  political  and  social  subjects 
should  be  advised  to  take  courses  in  history,  political  science,  ethics,  sociolc^,  and 
especially  international  law,  so  that  the  country  may  be  saved  from  such  disgraceful 
exhibitions  of  ignorance  as  were  made  during  the  late  difficulty  with  Chili. 

In  my  opinion  the  college  newspaper  might  be  converted  into  a  genuine  “course” 
for  students  who  intend  to  become  journalists.  Why  should  not  a  college  pay  part 
of  the  expenses  of  such  papers,  and  accept  editorial  work  on  them  as  equivalent  to  a 
regular  course  of  lectures  and  recitations  ?  A  special  professor  might  be  appointed 
to  advise  students  as  to  choice  of  subject  and  method  of  treatment,  and  also  as  to 
what  regular  courses  of  study  should  be  taken  in  connection  with  his  amateur  jour¬ 
nalism.  His  principal  duty  would  be  to  teach  young  writers  to  avoid  sophomoric 
topics  and  sophomoric  rhetoric,  and  try  instead  to  treat  “  live  topics  ”  in  a  simple, 
natural  style.  I  am  often  surprised  and  disappointed  on  taking  up  a  college  paper 
to  notice  how  rarely  student  life  and  college  topics  are  described  in  them  in  such  a 
way  as  to  revive  pleasant  memories  or  impart  information  as  to  the  spirit  and  “  local 
color”  of  college  life.  We  can  write  best  about  what  we  know  best,  and  students 
should  describe  their  own  experiences  (in  college,  during  vacations,  etc.)  instead  of 
trying  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  universe. 

F.  H.  Morgan,  The  Commercial,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  a  course  in  law  school  or  a  law  course  in  col¬ 
lege  came  the  nearest  to  giving  men  the  especial  training  which  they  require  in 
editorial  work,  and  to  a  less  extent  in  local  newspaper  reporting.  Whatever  trains 
to  careful  rea.soning  and  reasonable  care  in  journalism  is  in  the  line  of  its  greater 
needs.  The  training  that  makes  a  lawyer  keen  is  greatly  needed — sadly  needed — 
in  every  editorial  room  with  which  I  have  been  acquainted. 

Then  we  want  better  English  ;  we  want  more  of  those  words  that  have  loved 
each  ether  from  the  cradle  of  the  language,  and  have  never  been  wedded  until  now, 
as  somebody  has  phra.sed  it.  The  discriminating  use  of  words  that  comes  only  from 
a  reading  of  the  best  in  literature  is  also  sadly  needed.  It  seems  to  me  if  I  were 
training  a  lad  to  journalism  I  would  guide  him  to  the  fields  of  the  novelist  and  make 
him  drink  deep  from  the  stre.ams  of  character  painting  running  through  them.  I 
have  not  that  faith  in  mere  historical  studies  that  some  have  to  help  one  forward  in 
journalism.  The  journal  of  to-day  is  only  a  newspaper  ;  the  editorial  has  had  its 
day,  because  ]>eople  read  the  brief,  the  bright,  and  comprehensive  only. 

Quick  apprehension  to  see  the  essential  points,  a  training  to  detect  fallacies  in 
reasoning,  and  a  power  well  in  hand  to  describe  or  develop  in  the  fewest  possible 
words,  without  detracting  from  the  weight  or  interest  of  the  matter,  are  increasingly 
the  demands  of  the  newspaper.  Besides  being  a  student,  the  young  newspaper  man 
must  be  in  touch  with  all  the  interests  of  his  community  and  the  state  ;  and  next  to 
literature  and  law  I  would  place  a  good  grounding  in  political  economy  or  current 
topic  discussion,  and  a  study  of  our  social  economics.  There  is  no  guaranteed  prep¬ 
aration  for  journalism  ;  so  much  depends  on  the  man,  the  new  conditions  developing 
daily  in  journalism,  etc.  Rut  I  see  a  yearly  increase  in  the  demand  for  college 
trained  editors  and  reporters  on  all  first-class  journals. 

Samuel  G.  McClure,  The  Leader,  Cleveland,  O. 

In  my  opinion  a  college  education  as  a  preparation  for  newspaper  work  is  more 
often  deficient  in  knowledge  of  constitutional  history  and  law  and  social  and 
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economic  science  than  in  all  other  branches  together.  Statistics  in  particular  are 
apt  to  prove  a  stumbling-block  to  college  graduates,  both  in  journalism  and  all  other 
vocations.  A  training  that  would  assure  each  college  graduate  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  how  to  interpret  figures,  how  to  make  due  allowance  for  factors  not  directly 
appearing  in  the  statistics,  but  none  the  less  present  and  operating,  would  be  inval¬ 
uable  both  to  the  college  man  in  journalism  and  to  the  country  at  large  ;  for  in  no 
other  one  thing  are  educated  men  generally  so  apt  to  make  grievous  and  often  ridic¬ 
ulous  blunders  as  in  the  use  of  figures.  Political  economy  is  of  first  importance  in 
editorial  work,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  constitution  and  of  constitutional 
law  is  equally  necessary. 

George  P.  Morris,  The  Congregationalist ,  Boston. 

College  officials  can  do  far  more  than  they  now  do  to  make  the  student  publica¬ 
tions  creditable.  The  raising  of  the  standard  of  the  journalism  of  the  college  will 
both  directly  and  indirectly  develop  a  higher  standard  for,  and  attainment  by,  those 
students  who  look  forward  to  the  profession.  The  extent  of  the  “  elective  right  ” 
in  any  college  determines  the  extent  to  which  a  man  bent  upon  journalism  may 
utilize  the  time  he  has  to  spend  in  college.  If  he  can  and  does  wisely  select  as 
electives  such  subjects  as  rhetoric,  English  literature,  political  economy,  modern 
European  and  American  history,  and  constitutional  law,  his  college  course  may  be  of 
great  value  to  him,  especially  after  he  has  passed  through  the  first  stages  of  profes¬ 
sional  work  and  attained  to  an  editor’s  position. 

College  officials  can  do  much  to  encourage  prospective  journalists  by  assuming 
a  friendly  attitude  toward  the  rapidly  increasing  number  of  college  men  who  furnish 
legitimate  college  news  to  local  and  metropolitan  journals.  The  time  has  passed 
when  a  wise  editor  fails  to  want  educational  items,  but  the  day  has  not  passed  when 
college  presidents  tolerate,  not  appreciate  or  co-operate  with,  correspondents. 

To  your  specific  questions  I  would  answer  :  Change  the  ordinary  course  so  that 
one  intending  to  be  a  journalist  can  elect  the  studies  I  have  mentioned  elsewhere. 
When  that  is  done,  then  much  depends  upon  the  instructor,  whether  he  uses  the 
present  day  or  ancient  illustrations  in  political  ethics  ;  whether  he  is  the  master  and 
advocate  of  the  ornate  style,  or  one  who  makes  brevity  and  clearness  important  in 
rhetoric ;  whether  he  depends  upon  text-books  and  encyclopedias,  or  reviews  and 
newspapers,  in  teaching  modern  history,  etc.,  etc. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  library  and  reading  room  of  a  college  could,  under 
proper  management,  be  made  a  very  important  working  laboratory  for  prospective 
journalists,  if  in  charge  of  the  right  man.  At  Johns  Hopkins  it  has  been.done.  In 
many  of  the  leading  high  schools  of  the  country  the  pupils  are  studying  newspapers 
for  two  reasons  :  to  know  what  to  read  and  what  not,  and  to  become  informed  on 
current  events.  The  college  which  first  secures  a  man  fitted  to  fill  the  chair  of 
Interpreter  of  Current  Events  and  Current  Literature,  will  do  well. 

So  much  of  the  success  of  the  reporter  and  of  the  correspondent  depends  upon 
his  power  of  observation  and  his  retentive  memory,  that  I  think  any  system  of  peda¬ 
gogics  which  scientifically  sets  about  developing  those  powers  in  a  student,  will  help¬ 
fully  equip  him  for  his  work.  Such  a  system,  natural  and  helpful,  is  now  in  vogue 
in  teaching  children  the  facts  of  life.  When  it  makes  its  way  into  collegiate  halls,  a 
long  step  forward  in  the  training  of  journalists  will  have  been  taken. 

Hamilton  W.  Mabie,  The  Christian  Union,  New  York. 

Such  observation  as  I  have  had,  and  such  thought  as  I  have  given  the  matter, 
incline  me  to  think  that  the  college  cannot  give  specific  training  for  journalism.  It 
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can  aid,  however,  I  think  very  materially  in  certain  imjjortant  directions,  namely ; 
in  the  study  of  history,  political  economy,  social  questions,  and  literature.  These 
are  subjects  in  which  college  training  has  been,  as  a  whole,  most  conspicuously  defi¬ 
cient  ;  they  are  also,  fortunately,  the  subjects  to  which  colleges  are  giving  more  and 
more  attention.  History,  political  economy,  and  economics  furnish  the  best  material 
for  the  man  who  proposes  to  become  a  journalist,  while  the  study  of  English  litera¬ 
ture  is  his  very  best  preparation  for  the  right  and  free  use  of  his  own  language. 

William  Hayes  Ward,  The  Independent,  New  York. 

I  have  very  little  faith  in  any  school  of  editorship.  So  far  as  the  more  mechan¬ 
ical  parts  of  the  business  are  concerned,  which  have  to  do  with  grammar  and 
punctuation  and  such  things,  correct  writing  and  printing  of  editorial  matter  does 
not  differ  from  that  of  other  matter.  So  far  as  it  has  to  do  with  intelligent  writing 
and  the  more  intellectual  part  of  the  business,  everything  depends  upon  three 
things — a  philosophical  comprehension  of  principles,  a  broad  knowledge  of  facts, 
and  a  vigorous  literary  style.  As  to  these  I  see  nothing  peculiar  as  bearing  upon 
editorial  work. 

good  editor  must  have  a  very  wide  general  knowledge  of  things.  He  must  not 
be  a  specialist,  ignorant  of  things  outside  of  his  specialty.  The  extension  of  the 
system  of  electives  is  injurious,  I  suspect,  to  editorial  success,  because  it  is  apt  to 
leave  large  tracts  of  knowledge  unvisited.  An  editor  must  have  a  good  smattering, 
if  possible  more  than  a  smattering,  of  pretty  much  everything.  He  must  know 
enough  of  principles  and  enough  of  facts  to  detect  charlatanism,  to  know  what  to 
leave  out,  which  is,  perhaps,  a  first  qualification.  He  should  be  a  fair  student  of 
mental  philosophy,  and  physics,  and  biology,  and  literature,  and  history,  and  polit¬ 
ical  economy.  It  is  not  necessary  that  he  should  remember  all  that  he  has  ever 
learned,  but  he  should  have  his  principles  so  far  ingrained  in  his  mind  that  he  knows 
nonsense  when  he  sees  it.  It  is  precisely  with  an  editor  as  it  is  with  a  college  pres¬ 
ident,  whose  first  qualification  is  that  he  can  tell  a  trustworthy  scholar  who  is  fit  for 
a  professor.  An  editor  needs  that  genius  for  distinguishing  the  true  from  the  false, 
the  competent  from  the  incompetent,  the  trustworthy  from  the  deceptive.  Of  course 
there  are  certain  lines  of  study  which  an  editor  should  pursue  subsequent  to  a  general 
college  course  in  order  to  get  special  qualification,  as  a  religious  editor  ought  to  be 
a  student  of  theology,  and  a  fmlitical  editor  a  student  of  sociology  and  political 
science.  The  rhetorical  qualifications  of  an  editor  are  directness  and  vivacity  ;  but 
you  cannot  teach  these  things  as  especially  editorial  or  reportorial  accomplishments  ; 
they  are  a  part  of  the  equipment  of  literary  culture  generally. 

Simeon  Gilbert,  The  Advance,  Chicago. 

1.  I  do  not  think  the  mere  playing  at  amateur  journalism  in  college  is  of  much 
use.  It  is  too  liable  to  foster  habits  of  mind  and  of  style  that  will  have  to  be 
unlearned  and  thrown  off  when  downright  serious  work  is  to  be  done. 

2.  For  the  most  part,  the  training  of  young  men  for  successful  and  useful  work  as 
editors  or  reporters  is  just  the  kind  of  training  needed  in  every  other  profession  or 
business.  What  is  wanted  is — putting  the  utmost  meaning  into  that  phrase  ol 
Matthew  Arnold’s — the  disciplined  ability  and  habit  which  makes  one  sure,  whatever 
the  matter  in  hand,  to  “  see  clear  and  think  straight.”  This  kind  of  mastery  does 
not  come  by  chance,  nor  even  by  nature,  nor  yet  easily.  To  see  quickly,  exactly, 
fairly,  thoroughly,  and  all  around  a  matter  so  as  really  to  know  it,  this  may  come 
early  in  life  because  of  the  right  and  happy  kind  of  training,  but  generally  comes 
later,  if  it  comes  at  all.  But  the  power  to  do  this  must  come  if  one  would  do  any¬ 
thing  worthy  in  newspaper  work. 
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3.  Then  the  college  teaching  and  training  must  aim  to  bring  out  eminently  in  the 
candidate  for  journalism  the  power  to  say  well  what  he  sees  and  what  he  thinks. 
This,  too,  implies  a  great  deal — enough  to  call  into  requisition  a  large  part  of  the  very 
best  of  one’s  college  discipline.  It  is  something  to  be  continually  aimed  at  by  both 
instructor  and  student. 

But  there  should  be  no  mistake  as  to  what  it  means  to  “  say  ”  a  thing  or  a  thought 
“  well.”  I  would  emphasize  such  interrogatory  points  as  these  :  how  to  describe  a 
fact ;  how  to  state  a  case  ;  how  to  begin  a  statement ;  how  to  marshal  in  true  order 
and  relations  the  several  parts  of  a  matter  ;  how  to  picture  a  scene  so  that  another 
may  seem  to  see  it  vividly  as  you  see  it,  or  rather  as  it  is  ;  how  to  set  forth  an  action 
and  make  it  most  perfectly  and  immediately  intelligible  ;  how  to  portray  an  incident 
in  a  way  to  make  it  show  on  the  instant  what  relation  it  has  to  the  matter  in  hand  ; 
how  to  condense  and  give  in  few  words  in  a  way  to  do  justice  alike  to  the  thought, 
the  spirit,  and  the  intent  of  the  whole  ;  how  to  put  a  matter  in  a  way  to  pique  inter¬ 
est,  to  make  it  luminous  as  well  as  clear,  bright  as  well  as  true,  fascinating  as  well 
as  just :  how  to  make  the  imagination  ready-winged  for  easy,  swift  flight,  and  take 
its  share  in  carrying  the  burden  of  the  thought,  not  leaving  the  heavy-footed,  logical 
faculty  to  plod  along  with  the  whole  burden  all  the  way  ;  and,  almost  above  all, 
how  to  so  think  and  write  as  to  make  unmistakable  and  irresistible  the  impression 
that  one  is  honest,  true-minded,  and  all  up  and  down  his  intellectual  and  moral 
being  wide  awake,  full  of  self-respect,  full  of  reverence,  full  of  human  sympathies, 
and  to  the  last  degree  bound  to  do  what  in  one  lies,  while  he  has  a  chance  at  it,  to 
help  the  world  toward  better  things.  The  college  course  and  the  college  discipline 
and  the  college  spirit  that  work  toward  this  sort  of  discipline  and  mastery  and  ruling 
motive  will  turn  out  men  fit  to  become  editors  and  reporters,  or  anything  else  the 
world  most  of  all  may  be  in  need  of. 

In  order  to  do  all  this,  it  seems  to  me,  college  courses  and  methods  might  well 
be  so  modified  or  supplemented  as  to  provide,  frequently,  for  a  variety  of  special  and 
strictly  journalistic  exercises,  in  which  the  whole  class  should  be  called  on  to  do  real 
exercises  in  each  of  the  several  parts  of  newspaper  work,  these  exercises  to  be  read 
before  the  class,  with  appropriate  comment  and  criticism.  This  would  be  good  not 
only  for  those  looking  forward  to  journalism  as  a  possibility,  but  for  those  who  are 
to  be  the  more  or  less  discerning  readers  of  newspapers.  This  might  be,  above  all, 
useful  for  those  in  preparation  for  the  Christian  ministry. 

E.  L.  Godkin,  Evening  Post,  New  York. 

My  opinion  is  that  you  should  not  make  any  change  in  your  curriculum  in  pre¬ 
paring  young  men  to  be  editors  and  reporters.  What  they  all  need  most,  according 
to  my  experience,  is  a  good  general  education,  more  especially  in  history,  political 
economy,  and  constitutional  law.  Nothing  does  an  editor  so  much  good  as  a  course 
in  a  law  school.  The  later  a  young  man  enters  a  newspaper  office,  the  more  likely 
to  prove  valuable  I  consider  him.  There  is  nothing  to  learn  in  a  newspaper  office 
which  a  man  of  ordinary  ability  and  a  good  college  education  cannot  learn  in  a  week 
or  two.  The  editorial  ignorance  on  all  topics  but  the  ins  and  outs  of  American  party 
politics  is  the  great  bane  of  the  newspaper,  and  the  great  hindrance  to  its  influence 
and  usefulness.  Cure  that  and  you  will  render  the  country  an  immense  service. 

Charles  Parkhurst,  Zion's  Herald,  Boston. 

First,  teach  them  how  to  give  expression  to  thought  in  most  simple  and  forceful 
English.  And  this  statement  reveals  a  most  lamentable  deficiency  in  the  ordinary 
training  of  the  college  or  university  student.  A  very  small  minority  of  graduates  are 
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able  to  express  themselves  in  lucid  phrase.  Somehow  shake  the  student  out  of  the 
sophomoric  and  bombastic  era  of  utterance. 

Probably  there  is  not  one  graduate  in  fifty  whose  first  work  would  be  acceptable 
to  any  reputable  journal,  because  of  a  strained  and  grandiloquent  style. 

“  What  can  the  college  do  specifically  ?  ”  Let  the  president  in  “  Western  Reserve 
University”  and  in  other  institutions,  the  man  best  fitted  for  it,  devote  one  hour  a 
week  to  the  senior  class  in  calling  attention  to  the  subject.  Bring  into  the  class  the 
best  papers  and  magazines,  and  discuss  the  most  significant  features.  Appoint  men 
to  report  sermons,  speeches,  etc. ,  and  others  to  write  editorial  comment ;  then  criti¬ 
cise  the  work  unmercifully  before  the  class  until  the  “  padding  and  the  stuffing”  is 
taken  out  of  it.  Invite  editors  who  have  made  a  reputation  for  success  in  their 
vocation  to  address  the  class  and  to  submit  to  the  frankest  kind  of  a  quiz  from  the 
students.  Submit  single  issues  of  standard  papers  to  the  class  for  criticism.  You 
have  only  to  turn  attention  to  the  subject,  and  “how  to  do  it”  will  naturally  and 
inevitably  follow. 

H.  Butterworth,  The  Youth's  Companion,  Boston. 

My  voice  is  that  a  great  change  in  all  our  educational  methods  is  at  hand. 
Industrial  education  will  take  the  place  of  classical  education,  except  in  the  literary 
profession,  and  educational  travel  will  teach  the  map  and  history  of  the  world  by 
living  illustrations.  The  history  of  the  laws  that  govern  us  will  be  taught,  and  the 
plans  of  Froebel  and  Pestalozzi  in  regard  to  the  development  of  character  will  be 
evolved. 

Schools  must  teach  editorial  work  in  a  press  room,  which  shall  be  a  part  of 
Cisential  literary  preparation.  Hence  all  schools  of  literary  training  must  have  a 
paper,  and  the  composition  desk  be  its  primary  department. 


Alexander  K.  McClure,  The  Times,  Philadelphia. 

I  can  suggest  but  one  thing  more  for  colleges  to  do  to  equip  editors,  and  that 
is  to  have  them  read  the  leading  daily  newspapers  of  the  country  every  day.  You 
can’t  make  an  editor  by  cramming.  He  must  study  the  outside  world  as  it  is  from 
the  pulpit  to  baseball,  from  the  prize  fight  to  the  church  revival,  from  politics  to 
poetry.  That’s  all  he  needs  beyond  what  the  colleges  net  for  him. 

Talcott  Williams,  The  Press,  Philadelphia. 

The  general  discussion  of  the  work  which  a  college  can  do  in  preparing  for 
journalism  has  been,  I  believe,  somewhat  fruitless.  This  has  been,  first,  because 
this  loose  term  covers  a  wide  range  of  work,  from  the  mere  business  of  retailing  news 
up  to  the  work  of  a  tribune  of  the  people  and  a  prophet  in  Israel,  and,  second, 
because  journalism  fs  not  a  profession,  but  an  art,  and  in  an  art  tlie  utmost  which 
can  be  done  is  the  use  of  tools,  and,  because  it  is  an  art,  valuable  as  this  training  is, 
such  training  can  only  be  handmaid  of  especial  gifts  and  of  a  personal  inspiration, 
playing  but  a  subordinate  part.  I  propose,  therefore,  passing  over  any  general  discus¬ 
sion,  to  indicate  the  particular  in  which  a  college  course,  as  now  constituted,  seems 
most  deficient  in  its  preparation  for  journalism  to  one  actually  engaged  in  writing 
editorials  and  articles.  In  editorial  writing,  in  book  reviewing,  in  preparing  s[)ecial 
articles,  and  in  a  very  large  share  of  the  more  important  work  of  reporting,  the  use¬ 
fulness  and  accuracy  of  a  man’s  work  in  great  measure  depend  on  his  knowledge 
of  how  to  use  books,  or,  to  be  more  explicit,  of  the  methods  by  which  authorities  and 
information  on  any  given  subject  can  be  found  in  any  large  library.  Most  college 
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students  are  graduated  in  complete  ignorance  of  bibliographies,  Poole’s  Index,  find¬ 
ing  lists,  classes  of  reports,  transactions,  public  documents,  official  reports,  etc.,  and 
all  the  methodizing  and  indexing  and  grouping  which  have  gone  on  and  are  going  on 
in  the  field  of  knowledge.  A  little  in  this  direction  is  done  in  the  optionals  of  senior 
and  junior  year,  in  prescribing  subjects  for  investigation  on  the  seminary  plan  ;  but 
this  is  in  general  along  a  beaten  path  well  laid  out.  It  is  possible — I  know  from 
experience — in  one  afternoon  to  make  a  library  a  different  thing  for  all  working 
years  to  come  with  boys  of  sixteen  or  seventeen,  and  the  college  training  of  to-day  is 
sadly  inadequate  in  its  preparation  for  a  discursive  calling  like  journalism  when  it 
does  not,  by  a  special  course,  which  need  not  be  long,  put  these  keys  of  knowl¬ 
edge  within  the  knowledge  of  students. 


These  letters  are  significant  both  in  what  they  contain,  and 
in  what  they  do  not  contain. 

1.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  no  demand  is  made,  with  possibly 
one  exception,  for  a  fundamental  change  in  the  studies  them¬ 
selves,  or  in  the  methods  of  studying. 

2.  It  is  exceedingly  significant  that  none  of  these  writers 
alludes  to  the  value  of  Latin  or  Greek  in  fitting  one  for  work 
on  a  newspaper.  Latin  and  Greek  have,  confessedly,  value  as 
a  means  of  intellectual  training.  They  also  have,  confessedly, 
special  value  in  fitting  one  to  use  the  English  language  (which 
has  sprung  in  no  small  degree  from  them)  with  power  and 
elegance.  And  yet  no  one  of  these  writers  ventures  to  suggest 
that  Latin  and  Greek  should  still  be  studied  in  the  college,  or 
studied  in  a  different  way  from  that  in  which  they  are  now 
studied.  I  am,  myself,  no  stickler  for  the  ancient  classics; 
but  I  do  heartily  believe  in  them  as  making  up  no  small  share 
of  the  first  half  of  the  college  course  of  study.  One  of  the 
values,  it  seems  to  me,  of  the  study  of  these  languages  lies  in 
the  training  which  they  give  in  interpretation.  Translation 
from  one  language  into  another  has,  as  its  chief  element,  the 
interpreting  of  the  thought  expressed  in  one  language,  and 
the  transferring  of  that  thought  into  another  language.  No 
small  part  of  the  work  of  a  journalist  lies  in  interpretation. 
This  interpretation  is  very  broad,  touching  the  book,  the 
magazine,  the  newspaper.  It  also  has  a  still  broader  refer¬ 
ence  touching  all  the  conditions  and  movements  of  the  age. 
It  would  therefore  seem  to  be  evident  that  for  this  work  the 
study  of  Latin  and  Greek  would  prove  a  valuable  aid ;  it 
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further  would  not  be  difficult  to  adduce  evidence  to  show 
that  the  best  models  of  English  style  are  influenced  largely 
by  Latin  and  Greek  authors.  Few  reporters,  possibly,  would 
agree  with  me,  but  I  venture  to  say  that  no  reporter -could 
have  a  better  model  than  Homer.  Homer  has  that  faculty 
which  is  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  reporter — knowing  how 
to  see — and  he  tells  what  he  sees  with  exactness  and  fullness; 
he  also  tells  it  in  a  way  always  picturesque  and  interesting. 

3.  A  demand  is  made,  by  about  one-half  of  the  writers, 
for  a  change  in  the  studies  to  which  those  proposing  to 
become  editors  should  give  attention.  Political  history,  espe¬ 
cially  constitutional,  economic  science,  English  literature  and 
English  composition,  represent  courses  which  are  said  to  be 
of  special  value.  It  may,  however,  at  once  be  discriminated 
that  the  demand  for  historical  and  economic  science  rests 
upon  a  basis  different  from  the  basis  of  the  demands  for  Eng¬ 
lish.  A  knowledge  of  the  literature  of  our  language,  and 
ability  to  write  this  language  with  force,  facility,  and  felicitj^ 
is,  certainly,  to  the  editor  a  good  in  itself.  But  the  language 
is  to  him  rather  a  tool  than  a  good  in  itself.  He  has  to  know 
the  English  language  and  English  literature  in  order  to  discuss 
with  greater  force  and  effect  questions  of  economic  science, 
history,  and  other  questions  belonging  to  his  work. 

The  English  of  the  editorial  and  reportorial  page  of  the 
American  newspaper  is  at  once  the  best  and  the  worst  writing. 
In  the  abler  papers  good  English  is  usually  used ;  in  the 
weaker  papers  English  which  cannot  by  any  possibility  be 
called  good  is  frequent.  Few  papers  attempt  to  use  the 
English  language  in  an  artistic  way;  even  the  best  are  com- 
monlj^  content  if  their  style  have  clearness  and  force.  It  is  to 
be  confessed  that  the  training  given  in  the  college  in  writing 
seldom  goes  beyond  these  two  primary  qualities  of  good  style. 
It  is  to  be  said,  however,  and  with  emphasis,  that  the  writing 
of  beautiful  English  is  an  art  which  should  not  lie  beyond 
the  teaching  of  the  professor  of  rhetoric  or  the  use  of  the  editor- 
in-chief  and  his  associates.  The  writing  of  beautiful  English 
is  not  an  art  as  remote  from  the  abilities  of  the  educated  man 
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as  is  the  making  of  a  noble  statue  or  of  a  fine  painting.  To 
write  beautiful  English  should  be  an  ability  belonging  to  edu¬ 
cated  men  as  educated  men.  By  beautiful  English,  of  course, 
I  don’t  mean  a  style  either  ornate  or  splendid,  but  a  style 
simply  fitted  to  the  subject  discussed.  In  such  a  style  quali¬ 
ties  of  force  and  clearness  might  be  included  at  least  as  condi¬ 
tions,  and  possibly  as  essential  parts.  Of  course,  it  is  easy  to 
say  what  a  beautiful  English  style  as  used  in  the  newspapers 
should  not  contain.  It  should  not  contain  involved  construc¬ 
tions.  It  also  should  not  contain  words  which  are  not  words: 
a  conglomeration  of  letters  which  represent  slang;  it  also 
should  not  contain  words  used  in  new  senses;  words  which 
have  secured  good  usage  as  nouns,  and  as  nouns  only,  should 
not  be  called  upon  to  do  duty  as  verbs ;  and  verbs  which  have 
been  accustomed  to  be  used  as  verbs  should  not  be  asked  to 
masquerade  as  nouns.  Such  misuse  of  words  is  painfully 
common  with  editors.  It  is  also  easy  to  suggest  what  a  beau¬ 
tiful  English  style  should  contain,  and  these  various  elements 
are  summed  up  in  one  word  used  broadly:  purity. 

It  was  formerly  considered  proper  and  fit  to  condemn  the 
reporter,  rather  than  the  editor,  as  using  corrupt  English. 
Such  condemnation  is  no  longer  deserved.  The  style  of  the 
editorial  writing  of  the  paper  has  constantly  improved,  but 
the  style  of  the  reporter  has  also  constantly  improved,  and 
improved  far  more  ^than  the  style  of  the  editorial  page.  The 
order  of  talent  now  demanded  in  a  reporter  is  much  higher 
than  that  formerly  required.  Of  course,  the  reporter  has  an 
eye  for  the  picturesque;  he  should  have.  Picturesqueness  is 
a  most  precious  element  in  the  descriptive  style.  The  fault 
of  the  reporter  lies  in  debasing  picturesqueness  into  the  start¬ 
ling,  the  sensational ;  but  this  fault  belongs  quite  as  much, 
possibly,  to  the  reporter  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  his 
official  superior,  as  to  his  own  preference. 

The  demand  for  the  larger  study  of  history  and  economic 
science  is  reasonable,  for  these  two  departments  represent  no 
small  share  of  the  present  field  of  the  newspaper.  If  the 
newspaper  represents  current  history,  it  cannot  be  a  proper 
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historian  unless  its  makers  know  past  history.  The  news¬ 
paper,  too,  is  of,  for,  and  by  the  people.  Economical  and 
sociological  relations  represent  the  relations  of  people;  there¬ 
fore  the  editor  should  have  power  trained  to  know  and  discuss 
all  these  relations.  In  not  a  few  papers  one  finds  these  burn¬ 
ing  sociological  problems  considered  in  the  light  of  a  large 
knowledge,  discussed  by  methods  logical  and  comprehensive, 
and  followed  out  to  conclusions  sound;  in  other  papers,  how¬ 
ever,  verbosity,  vagueness,  and  bombast  are  common.  It  is, 
however,  to  be  said  that  in  editorial  articles  on  these  ques¬ 
tions  partisan  or  local  motives  play  altogether  too  large  part : 
some  editors  do  not  write  upon  these  questions  as  they  know 
they  ought  to  write,  and  can  write ;  other  editors  do  not 
know  how  to  write  on  these  questions  as  they  ought.  The 
first  sell  their  knowledge  and  their  principles  to  their  purse, 
or  their  party ;  the  second  have  no  knowledge  to  sell.  But  as 
one  reads  editorial  comment  in  several  daily  papers,  he  is 
impressed  with  the  comprehensiveness  of  knowledge,  with  the 
wisdom,  justice,  and  soundness  of  conclusions  presented. 

4.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  demands  which  editors 
make  for  more  instruction  in  historical  and  economic  science 
represent  those  fields  in  which  the  American  college  has  made 
very  large  additions  in  the  last  score  of  years.  It  is  also  true 
that  as  large  additions  have  been  made  in  the  field  of  science. 
The  college  is  meeting  the  requirements  which  editors  make 
quite  as  well  as  it  is  meeting  the  requirements  which  are  made 
by  the  law,  or  the  pulpit,  or  medicine.  The  college  will  make 
further  additions  each  year  to  its  courses  in  history  and  soci¬ 
ology  and  political  economy;  but  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
many  colleges  are  now  offering,  in  these  subjects,  courses 
sufficient  to  demand  the  larger  part  of  the  time  of  each 
student  in  the  last  two  years  of  his  course.  The  demand, 
therefore,  of  the  editor  may  well  be  transferred  from  the  col¬ 
lege  to  the  student  in  the  college  who  proposes  to  become  a 
newspaper  man.  It  is  for  the  student  to'  select  studies  in 
history  or  sociology  which  will  best  fit  him  for  his  work  in 
journalism. 
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5.  It  is  surely  significant  that  no  mention  is  made  by  these 
writers  of  the  necessity  or  worth  of  graduate  study.  The 
editing  of  a  newspaper  is  professional  work.  The  college 
course  is  not  designed  to  fit  a  man  for  his  profession.  It  is 
simply  designed  to  fit  a  man  to  fit  himself  for  his  profession. 
After  his  graduation  from  college,  the  student  spends  three  or 
four  years  in  preparing  himself  to  be  a  minister,  a  lawyer,  a  doc¬ 
tor,  an  architect.  The  public  does  not  demand  that  the  college 
make  ministers,  lawyers,  doctors,  or  architects.  Is  it  fair  for 
the  public,  or  for  the  editor,  to  demand  that  the  college,  shall 
make  editors?  The  silent  assumption  running  through  many 
of  these  letters  is,  that  the  college  is  to  give  a  professional 
training  in  journalism,  but  evidently  the  college  ought  not  to 
be  asked  to  give  such  a  training.  Let  the  college  student 
who  proposes  to  become  an  editor  give  himself  a  training  no 
less  prolonged  than  does  his  brother  who  proposes  to  become 
a  lawyer  give  himself.  Let  him  not  step  from  the  commence¬ 
ment  stage  to  a  chair  at  the  desk  of  the  reporter  or  of  the 
doctor.  Let  him  step  from  the  commencement  platform  to 
some  special  school  of  sociology  or  of  literature,  or,  indeed,  of 
journalism,  which  shall  itself  prove  to  be  a  proficient  agency 
preparing  him  for  his  profession. 

6.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  several  of  the  writers 
express  their  lack  of  faith  in  any  school  of  journalism.  The 
attempts  made  to  found  a  school  of  journalism,  although  few 
and  sporadic,  have  met  with  lamentable  failure.  The  compre¬ 
hensive  reason  of  these  failures  lies  in  the  fact  that  journalism 
is  an  art,  and  is  therefore  to  be  learned  by  practice.  It  repre¬ 
sents  also  a  science,  the  essence  of  which  can  as  well  be  taught  as 
is  the  science  of  medicine  and  of  law;  but  the  art  of  it,  like  any 
other  art,  is  best  learned  by  practice.  Another  reason  of  the 
failure  of  these  schools  of  journalism  lies  in  the  fact  that  jour¬ 
nalism  is  so  broad — being  concerned  with  nothing  less  than 
life  itself — that  any  attempt  to  teach  it  must  have  a  narrow¬ 
ness  which  is  itself  failure. 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  best  general  preparation 
which  a  man  who  desires  to  become  an  editor  can  receive,  is  a 
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college  education.  This  education  should  be  at  once  broad, 
and  special,  complete  in  itself,  and  also  preparative.  It 
should  be  broad,  for  journalism  covers  a  larger  range  of 
subjects,  by  a  greater  diversity  of  method,  than  any  other 
profession.  It  should  be  special,  because  the  newspaper 
represents  a  special  agency.  It  should  not  be  so  broad  as  to 
be  vague  and  superficial ;  it  should  not  be  so  special  as  to 
result  in  narrowness  of  culture  or  of  knowledge.  With  pos¬ 
sibly  one  or  two  exceptions,  it  is  well,  I  believe,  for  the 
student  the  first  two  years  in  college  to  take  up  that  work 
which  shall  not  have  a  direct  reference  to  his  future  calling. 
It  is  also  well,  I  believe,  in  the  last  two  years  of  his  course  to 
take  up  work  which  shall  have  direct  reference  to  his  future 
calling.  The  work  of  the  last  two  years  should,  in  itself,  be 
in  no  small  degree  complete,  but  it  should  also  look  forward 
to  further  study  strictly  professional.  Throughout  his  course, 
too,  the  student  who  proposes  to  become  an  editor  should 
devote  special  attention  to  writing.  This  writing  should  be 
done  under  the  supervision  of  teachers  inspiring  and  severely 
critical.  His  writing  also  may  well  have  a  place  in  the  college 
papers,  which,  on  the  whole,  are  admirably  made.  In  the  last 
two  years,  English  literature  and  language,  historical  and 
sociological  studies,  should  predominate;  but  it  is  to  be 
added  that  these  studies  should  be  made  the  basis  of  further 
research.  Every  man  who  is  to  become  an  editor  would  do 
well  to  devote  at  least  two  years  following  his  graduation  to 
studies  in  history,  sociology,  and  English  literature  and  lan¬ 
guage.  These  studies  represent  his  professional  equipment. 

Charles  F.  Thwing 

Adelbert  College  of  Western  Reserve  University, 

Cleveland,  0. 
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SPANISII-CALIFORNIAN  SCHOOLS 

Those  who  wish  to  know  something  about  the  clays  of 
Spanish  colonization  in  California,  must  often  find  it  difficult 
to  realize  the  isolation  of  the  provinces,  the  lack  of  intellectual 
activity,  and  the  primitive  conditions  of  the  life  of  the  people. 
Although  the  period  has  attracted  the  attention  of  a  small  army 
of  writers,  there  is  sometimes  a  deplorable  tendency  on  the  part 
of  novelists  and  writers  of  short  stories,  to  paint  the  whole  era 
in  gorgeous  colors  and  surround  it  with  a  dreamy,  mysterious, 
Andalusian  atmosphere.  It  is  the  right  of  fiction,  if  it 
chooses,  to  substitute  for  the  ignorant,  simple-hearted  Spanish 
Californian  sefiorita  of  the  early  years  of  the  century,  a  com¬ 
plex  creature  of  the  imagination,  beautiful,  passionate,  semi- 
refined — the  nineteenth  century  mingled  lawlessly  with  the 
sixteenth.  A  great  deal  besides  has  helped  to  create  unreal 
conceptions  in  the  minds  of  those  who  study  the  subject — the 
Missions,  the  padres,  the  adobe  dwellings,  the  undeniably 
picturesque  elements  that  go  to  make  up  the  total,  but  most 
of  all,  perhaps,  the  crude  and  hasty  writing  that  has  been 
done  by  persons  who  saw  only  the  Spanish  California  of  the 
poets.  The  historian  and  the  essayist  see  it  otherwise.  They 
are  able  to  re-create  from  a  thousand  fragments  of  evidence, 
the  obscure  outlying  province,  settled  in  the  main  by  ignorant, 
warm-hearted  people — a  province  that  could  never  have 
become  a  nation  even  if  no  American  had  ever  set  foot  upon 
its  borders. 

Since  the  historians  have  devoted  monumental  labor  to  the 
study’  of  the  period,  little  except  concrete  illustration  is  left 
to  the  essayist.  But  nothing  in  the  lesser  field  is  better 
adapted  to  give  a  general  reader  the  right  view  of  the  sober 
realities  than  the  conditions  of  the  schools  of  early  California. 
The  story  seems  to  contain  some  unique  figures,  contrasts. 
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and  suggestions.  It  divides  itself  easily  and  naturally  into 
two  parts — the  general  historical  outline,  and  the  particu¬ 
lar  illustration  from  one  of  the  best  schools  of  the  time. 

It  is  certain  that  the  first  generation  of  Spanish  pioneers 
had  no  educational  advantages  outside  the  Mission  schools. 
The  value  of  these  depended  entirely  upon  the  priest  in 
charge;  some,  under  well-educated  men,  went  beyond  the 
rudiments  and  gave  the  sons  and  daughters  of  good  families  a 
fair  education,  but  most  of  the  work  by  these  schools  seems 
to  have  been  merely  a  religious  and  mechanical  drill.  The 
men  and  women  of  mixed  blood,  the  Indians,  and  the  poorer 
classes,  seldom  had  a  chance  to  learn  to  read  and  write. 
Many  of  the  wealthier  classes,  during  this  period  of  coloniza¬ 
tion,  were  left  to  the  same  ignorance.  The  gentleman  who 
was  alcalde  of  San  Francisco  in  the  year  1781  could  not  write 
his  own  name.  Hardly  one  in  twenty  of  the  soldiers  sent  to 
California  could  read  or  write,  and  it  is  said  that  men  in 
charge. of  expeditions  in  the  pioneer  days  often  asked  their 
superior  officer  to  detail  some  private  to  their  command  who 
could  keep  a  journal.  At  one  time,  about  the  close  of  the 
century,  it  was  found  by  actual  examination  that  only  ten  of 
the  fifty-eight  soldiers  stationed  at  Monterey  could  write  their 
names.  Old  Jose  Amador,  who  was  born  in  1793,  often  told 
his  children  that  when  he  was  a  child  there  was  no  school  in 
California,  and  that  he  learned  to  read  from  his  mother,  who 
was  well  taught  in  the  City  of  Mexico.  It  is  possible  that 
there  was  a  .secular  school  in  California  some  years  before  the 
birth  of  Don  Amador.  It  is  said  by  the  old  families  that 
Santa  Barbara  claims  credit  for  the  earliest  effort  to  establish 
a  school,  Manuel  Lucca  having  come  there  in  1784-87,  and 
opened  a  school  for  the  sons  and  daughters  of  good  families 
at  a  tuition  rate  of  $125  a  year.  It  docs  not  appear  that  this 
school  was  permanent,  but  some  young  persons  learned  to 
read  and  write  there,  and  some  studied  history  and  grammar 
out  of  manuscript  text-books  wnitten  for  them  by  the  teacher. 
“Sons  and  daughters  of  good  families”  is  a  phrase  that  is 
continually  on  the  lips  of  the  old  Spanish  folk.  Pride  of 
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blood  ran  as  high  in  California  as  in  the  cavalier  provinces  of 
colonial  America. 

Probably  the  first  sign  of  governmental  interest  in  educa¬ 
tion  in  California  was  an  order  of  Viceroy  Gigedo,  ruler  of 
New  Spain,  issued  in  1793,  and  urging  that  steps  be  taken  to 
establish  schools.  Governor  Borica  of  California  then  tried, 
though  very  feebly,  to  carry  out  the  suggestions  thus  received 
from  Mexican  headquarters.  He  obtained,  in  1794,  lists  of 
all  who  could  read  and  write  in  the  various  towns  of  Califor¬ 
nia,  this  being  evidently  an  easier  plan  than  to  register  the 
illiterates.  He  also  consulted  with  Padre  Lasuen,  the  most 
liberal,  enterprising,  and  influential  priest  of  the  Coast,  and 
they  were  at  last  able  to  start  a  few  schools  of  a  very  primi¬ 
tive  character.  In  the  winter  of  1794,  a  Spanish  gentleman, 
Manuel  Vargas,  who  had  been  in  military  service,  opened  a 
school  in  a  barn  or  granary  in  the  pueblo  of  San  Jos6.  This 
building,  which  stood  until  nearly  the  American  conquest, 
was  an  adobe  with  open  sides.  If  the  Santa  Barbara  tradition 
is  true,  this  was  the  second  school  held  in  California,  otherwise 
it  was  the  first.  Seflor  Vargas  went  to  the  southern  towns  in 
June,  1795,  and  his  successor  in  the  San  Jos6  school  was 
Ramon  Lasso.  The  tuition  fees  were  $25  for  a  three  months’ 
term.  Almost  the  only  books  were  manuscript  ones,  though 
some  families  had  a  few  histories,  volumes  of  verse,  or  antique 
novels  which  their  children  took  to  school  to  read  from. 

Governor  Borica  levied  a  school  tax,  in  money  or  kind, 
upon  all  the  residents  of  the  presidios,  and  in  1797  he  had  six 
schools  in  operation.  They  were  situated  at  San  Jos6,  San 
Diego,  Monterey,  Santa  Barbara,  Los  Angeles,  and  Santa 
Cruz.  It  proved  very  difficult  to  procure  teachers,  and  at 
some  of  these  schools  the  teachers  were  partly  engaged  in 
other  occupations,  or  were  living  many  miles  from  the  town, 
so  that  they  could  give  only  one  day  a  week  to  their  school 
duties. 

The  next  governor,  Arrillaga,  sided  with  the  conservative 
class,  who  thought  that  the  Sunday  instructions  of  the  priests 
at  the  parochial  schools  of  the  Missions  were  sufficient  for 
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Californians.  Borica’s  small  and  weak  schools  were  therefore 
sadly  neglected,  in  fact  most  of  them  were  shortly  abandoned. 
A  few  printed  text-books  sent  out  from  Mexico  were  distrib¬ 
uted  among  the  wealthier  families,  where  they  became  great 
treasures.  Manuscripts  of  small  text-books  in  grammar, 
geography,  universal  history,  and  a  few  other  studies  passed 
from  hand  to  hand,  and  were  copied  by  studious  young 
people.  These  manuscripts  were  written  by  various  persons, 
some  by  the  former  teachers  of  Borica’s  schools,  others  by  the 
more  liberal  and  intelligent  priests.  Paper  was  extremely 
scarce  and  costly,  so  the  books  were  small,  closely  written, 
and  covered  on  both  sides  to  the  very  edges.  It  is  probable 
that  some  of  these  earlier  manuscripts  still  exist,  guarded 
with  jealous  care,  in  Spanish  families. 

Governor  Sola,  who  succeeded  Arrillaga,  was  a  little  more 
friendly  to  education.  One  of  his  first  orders  was  that  no 
man  was  to  be  considered  eligible  to  any  important  office, 
such  as  the  alcaldeship  or  a  place  on  the  Ayuntamiento,  the 
council  of  a  town,  unless  he  could  read  and  write.  He  visited 
the  religious  schools  and  the  so-called  colleges  of  the  padres, 
and  also  questioned  the  pupils  and  teachers  of  the  one  or  two 
secular  schools  that  had  survived.  He  bought  some  books 
and  paper  with  his  own  private  funds,  and  distributed  supplies 
to  the  little  schools.  He  issued  an  order  requiring  parents  to 
send  their  children,  and  made  liberal  promises  to  procure 
more  books,  more  money,  and  more  teachers.  But  all  this 
was  much  harder  than  he  had  anticipated.  The  Mexican 
authorities  had  now  become  perfectly  indifferent  to  his 
appeals  for  help,  and  the  few  educated  teachers  he  obtained 
soon  became  tired  of  the  dull,  provincial  life  of  California  and 
returned  to  Mexico  or  Spain.  The  governor  then  supple¬ 
mented  his  orders  to  parents  by  special  orders  respecting  the 
conduct  of  the  schools ;  he  advocated  extreme  severity,  and 
an  unsparing  use  of  the  rawhide,  a  far  fiercer  weapon  than  the 
ruler  or  birch  rod.  An  old  Californian  once  told  me  that  his 
few  school  days,  early  in  the  century,  were  passed  in  perfect 
torture,  so  often  was  the  twisted  “quirt”  of  bullhide  used 
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upon  him  and  his  companions.  The  same  gentleman  once 
remarked  that  the  people  who  supposed  that  the  padres  spent 
most  of  their  time  in  teaching  were  altogether  wrong.  Al¬ 
though  many  of  the  priests  were  men  of  culture  and  wide 
reading,  they  seldom  went  out  of  the  beaten  track,  or  imparted 
secular  knowledge  excepting  to  a  few  pupils  of  especial 
promise. 

Governor  Sola’s  genuine  though  somewhat  dreadful  zeal  is 
sliovvn  by  the  fact  that  after  his  return  to  Mexico  in  the  time 
of  Governor  Arguelo,  he  wrote  and  offered  to  help  the  latter’s 
educational  plans  in  every  way  possible,  either  by  raising  a 
fund  among  wealthy  Me.xicans,  or  by  urging  the  government 
to  send  supplies  and  teachers.  Neither  Arguelo  nor  his 
successor  did  much,  however,  and  it  was  left  for  Governor 
Figueroa  to  improve  the  school  facilities  of  the  province,  now 
torn  by  petty  revolutions.  During  Figueroa’s  supremacy,  a 
Spanish  lady  established  a  school  for  girls  at  Monterey.  Sev¬ 
eral  more  schools  for  girls  and  boys  were  started  in  other 
towns. 

Governor  Alvarado,  the  successor  of  Figueroa,  was  himself 
one  of  the  best  educated  of  the  native  Californians,  and  he 
had  done  what  he  could  to  help  educational  matters,  long 
before  he  became  governor.  Although  his  administration  was 
hampered  by  many  political  difficulties,  he  continued  to  inter¬ 
est  himself  in  the  schools.  Governor  Micheltorena,  the  last 
of  the  Spanish  governors,  gave  about  twenty  gold  medals,  and 
many  silver  ones  in  one  year  to  the  most  deserving  pupils  in 
the  various  schools  of  California,  all  of  which  he  had  visited. 
Some  of  the  medals,  and  the  exercises  and  examinations 
which  won  them,  are  still  in  existence.  Governor  Michel¬ 
torena  imported  several  teachers  on  contracts  and  on  salaries 
of  twelve  hundred  dollars  a  year. 

So  much  for  the  general  view  of  the  subject — the  almost 
universal  ignorance,  the  endless  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
founding  schools  of  any  kind,  the  low  grade  of  those  schools, 
the  scarcity  of  books  and  paper,  the  total  absence  of  other 
apparatus,  the  abundance  of  Spartan  discipline.  But,  as  I 
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have  already  said,  there  were  a  few  families  of  prominence 
who  helped  in  the  cause  of  education — some  in  the  south  of 
the  province,  others  in  the  north.  General  Jose  Castro,  a 
prominent  Californian,  wrote  to  Mexico,  about  1839,  and  pro- 
cured  “two  excellent  teachers.”  One  was  Seflor  Enrique 
Cambuston,  a  Frenchman  of  long  Spanish  training,  and 
thought  to  be  a  teacher  of  more  than  ordinary  value.  He 
and  Don  Jose  Campina,  a  Cuban,  opened  a  school  in  Mon¬ 
terey  in  1840,  and  soon  had  the  best  school  north  of  Los 
Angeles,  and  perhaps  the  most  advanced  school  in  the  prov¬ 
ince.  The  building  used  was  an  old  adobe  near  the  presidio 
and  it  was  crowded  with  pupils,  more  than  a  hundred  being  in 
attendance.  Cambuston’s  first  task  was  to  set  those  at  work 
who  could  wrfte,  making  manuscript  copies  of  the  text-books, 
some  of  which  he  prepared  himself,  others  of  which  were 
printed,  but  were  impossible  to  duplicate.  In  this  way  the 
written  text-books  of  the  period  were  obtained,  carried  home, 
and  bound  by  the  parents  of  the  children,  often  in  gay  prints 
or  curious  wall  papers. 

The  Castro  family,  long  prominent  in  Monterey  County 
and  elsewhere,  have  religiously  preserved  all  the  school  books 
and  school  exercises  of  the  boys  of  those  old  days.  It  hap¬ 
pened  several  years  ago  that  I  was  able  to  obtain  some  of  this 
interesting  material.  The  books  and  papers  were  sewed  up 
in  a  rawhide  sack,  and  strapped  to  the  rafter  of  an  old  adobe 
house.  It  cost  some  money  and  much  persuasion  to  be  per¬ 
mitted  even  to  look  at  them.  The  original  sackful  was  found 
to  contain  fragments  of  the  manuscript  books  used  by  several 
boys  at  the  Monterey  school  at  various  times  between  1835 
and  1845,  one  or  two  under  Don  Jos6  Mariano  Romera,  who 
established  in  1834  what  he  called  a  normal  school  in  the 
town  of  Monterey,  but  nearly  all  under  Cambuston  the  noted 
Frenchman.  The  books  and  exercises  consisted  of  three 
classes  of  school  work — drawings,  maps,  and  text-books:  the 
<lrawings  consist  of  portions  of  the  face  and  hands,  of  statuary 
from  some  classical  dictionary,  and  of  simple  architectural 
forms.  The  maps  consist  of  outlines  of  Europe,  Spain,  and 
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Mexico,  and  of  attempts  to  represent  the  planetary  system. 
The  text-books  consisted  of  grammar,  definer,  arithmetic, 
ancient  and  modern  history,  and  geography,  all  in  manuscript. 

The  drawings  were  extremely  crude.  Two  that  I  have  seen 
represent  respectively  the  eye  and  mouth,  and  are  dedicated 
with  great  faithfulness  to  the  father  and  mother  of  the 
artist,  young  Castro.  The  third,  the  lower  portion  of  a  face, 
is  better.  The  fourth,  a  hand,  is  the  best  of  many  attempts, 
all  religiously  preserved  by  the  proud  parents,  to  whom  the 
Monterey  school  was  the  Harvard  of  the  colony.  The 
preciousness  of  even  the  smallest  fragments  of  paper  is  mani¬ 
fest  in  every  drawing  and  exercise.  Not  even  in  the  South  in 
the  days  when  newspapers  had  to  be  printed  on  wall  paper, 
was  a  community  compelled  to  be  more  careful  to  avoid  waste 
of  this  indispensable  article.  Fly  leaves  of  books,  cheap 
wrapping  paper  brought  to  California  around  the  dry  goods 
of  Boston  traders,  or  from  Mexico  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
were  all  saved  by  careful  housekeepers,  and  appear  in  these 
school  exercises. 

Many  of  the  old  Spanish  people  whom  I  have  known,  show 
in  an  almost  pathetic  way  the  permanence  of  the  habit  thus 
formed.  The  late  General  Manuel  Castro  once  took  me  to 
his  room  to  look  up  a  document.  He  poured  the  contents  of 
several  valises  on  the  floor,  and  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  old 
man  had  kept  every  card,  circular,  and  scrap  of  paper  that  had 
ever  come  into  his  possession.  He  had  whole  roomfuls  else¬ 
where,  he  told  me;  he  had  been  taught  never  to  throw  away 
anything  that  could  be  written  upon.  It  had  not  been  lack  of 
money,  for  during  all  his  prosperous  days  the  same  system 
had  prevailed,  and  certainly  economy  had  been  far  from  being 
manifest  in  any  other  department  of  his  affairs. 

The  maps  were  chiefly  outlines  of  the  continents,  very 
crude  and  simple,  executed  in  pencil  and  pen.  Some,  I  have 
been  told,  were  rudely  colored,  but  this  was  seldom,  though 
one  that  I  saw  had  been  stained  with  the  wild  poppy  juice 
{Eschscholtsid).  A  few  maps  I  have  seen  were  rough  outlines 
of  the  province,  that  is  to  say  of  the  coast  valley  region 
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known  to  the  Spanish  folk,  but  with  no  attempt  to  represent 
the  mountains.  Even  the  most  ordinary  methods  of  map 
illustration  known  in  the  American  country  schools  of  fifty 
years  ago,  are  lacking  in  these  infantile  attempts.  A  small 
map  of  San  Francisco  Bay  and  the  Presidio,  made  early  in  the 
century  by  some  soldier,  shows  the  same  principle — flat  outline 
charting,  from  observation  only.  It  carries  one’s  thoughts 
back  to  the  maps  of  mediaeval  voyagers  and  cartographers. 

The  most  interesting  of  the  manuscript  text-books  is  the 
Historia,  to  which  I  have  already  alluded.  It  contains,  in 
less  than  thirty  small  pages  of  manuscript,  an  account  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  Julius  Caesar,  and  other  such  worthies. 
Nations  and  races  are  skipped  without  compunction,  but 
"Vent,  Vidi,  Ffff”  is  there,  and  the  copybooks  show  conclu¬ 
sively  that  the  Roman  conqueror  is  their  chosen  hero. 
Indeed,  after  glancing  at  the  stilted  pages  of  their  manuscript 
history,  I  thought  I  was  able  to  discover  the  source  from 
which  the  bombastic  proclamations  and  counter-proclamations 
of  the  various  revolutions  were  obtained.  When,  in  1846, 
General  Jos6  Castro  fled  across  the  border  into  Mexico,  he 
fulminated  a  grandiloquent  proclamation  to  the  effect  that  he 
had  retired  before  an  overwhelming  foe,  saving  only  his 
honor;  that  he  went,  but  would  return;  and  that  he  left  his 
family  to  his  country.  “Fellow  citizens,”  he  said,  “with  my 
heart  full  of  the  bitterest  grief,  I  am  leaving  you  and  the 
country  where  I  was  born,  yet  with  the  hope  of  returning  to 
destroy  the  slavery  in  which  I  leave  you.  The  day  will  come 
when  our  unfortunate  country  will  duly  punish  a  rapacious 
and  unjust  usurpation,  and  for  the  peace  of  the  world  demand 
satisfaction  for  her  wrongs.  As  a  proof  of  the  confidence  that 
you  deserve,  I  leave  you  my  wife  and  innocent  children.  They 
remain  without  fortune  and  without  means  of  subsistence. 
Be  their  protection  and  their  help.  All  I  ask  is  to  save  the 
national  honor.” 

This  is  conceived  in  precisely  the  spirit  of  the  stories  of  the 
manuscript  history  used  in  the  Monterey  school.  In  other 
words,  the  fine  and  heroic  classic  spirit  had  come  to  these 
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proud,  ignorant,  passionate  boys  only  in  grandiose  and  poorly 
translated  shapes.  It  had  become  the  merest  bombast  and 
fustian;  a  loud-sounding  fragment  torn  bodily  from  its  place 
in  the  intellectual  universe.  Perhaps  there  may  be  a  lesson 
for  some  modern  school  teachers  in  the  old  Spanish  text¬ 
books  of  Monterey:  only  a  complete  master  of  a  subject  can 
make  a  synopsis  of  it ;  only  such  a  master  can  use  the  synopsis 
when  it  is  made. 

The  manuscript  te.xt-book  of  geography  is  merely  a  cata¬ 
logue  of  gulfs,  bays,  lakes,  rivers,  mountains,  islands,  countries, 
and  cities.  The  lists  are  particularly  full  in  Mexican  and 
South  American  names,  as  was  to  be  expected.  It  is  curious 
to  observe  how  the  comparatively  small  places  in  Mexico 
appear  on  these  short  lists.  Sometimes  one  comes  across 
names  that  seem  lost  from  modern  maps,  such  as  “Canal  del 
Sombrero,”  “Boca  del  Dragon,”  “Boca  del  Serpenti,”  among 
the  straits.  A  little  further  comes  the  old  Spanish  name  of 
Cape  Lucas — “Cabo  de  San  Lucas  Occidental.”  Six  of  the 
twenty  lakes  are  Mexican,  such  as  Chapala  and  Laguna 
Madre.  Nearly  all  the  mountains  and  mountain  ranges  are 
Mexican  and  Central  American.  The  short  list  of  islands  is 
nearly  all  Spanish  American.  Tlie  lists  for  American  geogra¬ 
phy  are  followed  by  similar  lists  for  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Oceanica,  and  an  amusing  list  of  the  “Nations  of  the 
World.” 

It  is  evident  that  the  maps  from  which  this  geography  was 
compiled  were  old  and  meager.  The  list  of  African  moun¬ 
tains,  for  instance,  runs  this  way:  Atlas,  Kong,  Camcroons, 
Luna,  Lupata,  and,  to  close,  “Los  Montes  del  Sol.”  This 
would  seem  to  belong  to  maps  of  the  first  decade  of  the 
century.  The  Pacific  is  “El  Grande  Oceano”;  the  Arctic  and 
Antarctic  are  respectively;  “Mar  Glacial  del  Norte,”  and 
“Mar  Glacial  del  Sur.”  Canada  is  “Nueva  Bretafia.”  In  one 
of  Juan  B,  Castro’s  exercise  books  are  a  few  pages  of  terres¬ 
trial  astronomy,  written  from  dictation.  There  is  nowhere 
the  slightest  information  about  soil,  climate,  production, 
population,  industries,  or  any  department  of  physical  geog- 
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raphy.  Nor  is  there  any  real  information  about  the  constel¬ 
lations.  The  Indian  herdsmen  in  the  California  mountains 
were  taught  how  to  find  their  way  by  the  north  star,  but 
astronomy  seems  to  have  gone  no  farther  than  this. 

What  one  might  call  the  Manuscript  De finer,  or  English 
and  Spanish  made  Easy,  consisted  of  a  few  hundred  words  and 
translations,  but  no  sentences.  In  most  cases  the  translations 
were  amusingly  crude,  and,  like  the  Latin  of  these  schools, 
were  of  the  lowest  form,  merely  imitative.  Ardent e  becomes 
ardent;  capaz,  capable;  delicado,  delicate;  and  so  on  to  the 
end.  It  would  seem  that  some  of  the  elements  of  Spanish 
grammar  were  taught,  and  drifted  into  the  exercise  books,  but 
it  amounted  to  very  little,  at  best. 

The  manuscript  text-books,  to  which  so  many  allusions  have 
been  made,  were  usually  obtained  by  each  pupil  from  the 
teacher’s  dictation.  I  am  told  by  several  who  attended  Cani- 
buston’s  school  that  it  was’a  common  thing  for  him  to  tell  a 
pupil  to  bring  some  paper  from  home  and  copy  another 
pupil’s  text-book.  In  this  way  many  childish  blunders  were 
doubtless  perpetuated.  The  manuscript  arithmetic  was 
printed  in  1843,  and  bound  in  wall  paper.  The  fly  leaves 
consisted  of  many  proof  sheets  from  the  government  printing 
press  at  Monterej\  another  illustration  of  the  scarcity  of 
paper.  Copies  of  this  book  are  now  very  rare;  the  only  one 
I  know  of  is  in  the  library  of  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley.  Some  of  the  other  manuscript  text-books  are  in  my 
possession,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  a  complete  set. 
Others  may  hereafter  do  so,  and  thus  complete  a  new  and 
interesting  chapter  in  educational  hi.story. 

The  handwriting  of  these  text-books  and  exercises  is  very 
fair.  Every  Spanish  youth  practiced  writing  his  name  for 
hours  at  a  time,  and  took  great  pride  in  the  invention  of  a 
private  and  particular  flourish,  or  “rubrica,”  with  which  every 
Spanish  signature  always  terminates,  and  which  is  necessary 
to  make  it  legal.  The  best  of  the  old  California  rubricas 
seem  to  possess  a  family  character,  beside  their  individual 
quality,  and  are  certainly  beautiful  enough  to  engrave.  The 
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series  of  the  rubricas  of  the  Spanish  governors  of  California  is 
particularly  interesting. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  enable  the  reader  to  classify  the 
primitive  schools  of  California.  They  were  strange  but 
authentic  survivals;  how  strange  one  can  best  realize  by  com¬ 
paring  the  two  sides  of  the  continent  at  that  period.  In 
Boston  and  New  York,  printing  presses  were  hurling  forth 
text-books  on  every  conceivable  subject ;  Yale,  Harvard,  and 
Columbia  were  graduating  great  classes;  lecture  rooms,  black¬ 
boards,  reams  of  exercises,  cartloads  of  “references”  to  consult, 
thoroughly  equipped  teachers,  multitudinous  educational 
influences  and  inspirations,  were  surrounding  each  and  every 
student.  But  at  Monterey,  Santa  Barbara,  and  other  Califor¬ 
nia  towns,  so  great  was  the  lack  of  what  we  are  accustomed 
to  call  the  absolutely  necessary  materials  for  school  work,  that 
the  teachers  had  to  write  their  own  text-books  and  dictate 
them  to  the  pupils.  In  this  matter  we  really  seem  to  be 
carried  four  hundred  years  backward. 

Consider  also  how  impossible  it  would  be  for  any  modern 
teacher  to  write  down  in  the  compass  of  ten  or  twelve  hun¬ 
dred  words  the  leading  facts  of — let  us  say  ancient  and  mod¬ 
ern  history ;  or  to  put  the  principles  of  arithmetic  into 
the  one  small  volume  of  1843,  some  thirty-six  pages,  32mo 
size.  What  stores  of  mirth  and  wisdom  the  teachers  had 
ready  to  pour  forth  by  word  of  mouth,  I  know  not,  but  all  the 
obtainable  evidence  goes  to  show  that  the  schools  were  badly 
taught  and  badly  governed,  and  that  the  manuscript  text- 
books  were  only  too  fairly  representative  of  the  intellectual 
standing  of  the  pedagogues.  The  Spanish  is  far  from  pure, 
relapsing  into  idioms  and  colloquialisms,  even  in  the  revised 
and  published  “arismetica.” 

The  general  conditions  under  which  educational  work  was 
done  in  the  old  Spanish  days  are  still  further  illustrated  by 
such  papers  as  that  of  Mr.  H.  H.  Bancroft  in  his  Literary 
Industries.  Hard  schools,  narrow  opportunities,  little  or  no 
interest  in  education  even  in  the  upper  classes,  such  was  the 
situation,  notwithstanding  a  few  gleams  of  light  here  and 
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there  at  remote  points.  A  few  young  men  were  sent  to  Mex¬ 
ico  or  even  to  Europe;  some  had  fair  home  advantages,  but 
for  the  most  part  the  rancheros  lived  and  died  in  astonishing 
ignorance  of  the  rudiments  of  a  common  school  education. 

Mr.  Bancroft’s  history  gives  the  names  and  dates  of  arrival 
of  fifty-four  teachers  between  1794  and  1846.  Many  of  them 
returned  to  Mexico  after  only  a  short  stay  in  California.  A 
few,  such  as  Manuel  Baronda  of  San  Francisco,  supported 
themselves,  and  taught  without  pay.  One  woman,  the  Se- 
florita  Louisa  Arguelo,  appears  in  the  group. 

It  would  be  good  work  for  some  teacher  of  the  present 
time  to  rescue  from  fast  fading  tradition  as  many  notes  as 
possible  of  the  early  Spanish  teachers;  and  as  complete  sets  as 
possible  of  the  exercises  and  text-books  of  the  period  should 
be  collected  for  educational  libraries.  The  raw  material  for 
innumerable  stories  and  sketches  of  Spanish  Californian  days 
is  to  be  found  in  the  rude  schools  of  Vargas  and  Cambuston. 
Vargas,  be  it  remembered,  taught  at  San  Jose  before  the 
Mission  of  San  Jose  was  established.  Cambuston  taught  in 
Monterey,  the  capital  of  the  province,  some  forty-five  years 
later.  Both  men  dealt  with  the  same  class  of  pupils — the 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  rancheros  and  small  government 
officials,  and  both  maintained  a  monastic  severity  of  discipline. 
Some  of  Cambuston’s  boys  rode  twenty  miles  daily  on  horse¬ 
back  to  reach  the  school  and  return  home.  Tradition  speaks 
of  even  longer  daily  rides  in  that  age  of  mustangs  and  life  in 
the  saddle,  when  unfenced  valleys  and  hillsides  stretched 
between  ranch  and  town,  and  one  could  have  a  new  mustang 
saddled  every  day  in  the  year. 

Charles  Howard  Shi.xn 

Nii.es,  Alameda  Co., 

California 


UNIVERSITY  PARTICIPATION— A  SUBSTITUTE 
FOR  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION 


In  the  history  of  P'lorcnce  there  was  once  a  time  when  the 
only  people  who  felt  that  they  had  power  and  security  were 
the  nobles,  who,  from  their  towered  fortresses,  looked  down 
upon  the  multitude;  there  was  another  time,  a  little  later, 
when  those  same  nobles  began  to  sue  for  admission  into  the 
great  trade  guilds  which  had  become  a  power  in  the  state. 
Much  such  a  change  is  coming  over  American  education. 
For  many  years  the  colleges  went  on  their  way  with  little 
reference  to  the  secondary,  and  especially  to  the  public, 
schools.  Now,  however,  university  presidents  consult  the 
secondary  schools  which  furnish  them  with  students,  and  arc 
interested  in  every  grade  of  education.  The  college  men  are 
now  the  neophytes,  the  apprentices,  the  learners.  At  the 
recent  meeting  of  school  superintendents  in  Boston  and  Cam¬ 
bridge,  two  professors  were  present  as  ofTicial  delegates  of 
Columbia  College.  Perhaps  the  most  cheerful  symptom  in 
the  present  educational  movement  is  the  exchange  of  views 
by,  teachers  from  all  sorts  of  institutions.  It  is  a  period  of 
good  feeling,  of  common  interest,  of  mutual  understanding, 
and  of  co-operation  between  the  public  schools  and  the  uni¬ 
versities  of  the  land. 

This  is  also  a  period  of  searching  examination  into  the 
character  and  needs  of  our  schools;  and  educators  throughout 
the  country  seem  to  recognize  three  ways  in  which  education 
may  be  improved.  In  the  first  place  the  public  calls  impera¬ 
tively  for  a  widening  of  interest  for  the  pupils:  the  fight  on 
that  point  is  apparently  almost  over;  it  seems  an  accepted 
principle  that  such  widening  may  be  brought  about  by  the 
introduction  of  new  branches  into  the  grammar  and  lower 
schools. 
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The  second  need  both  of  schools  and  colleges  is  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  training  methods  of  study;  the  disappearance  of 
the  idea  that  we  are  trying  “to  teach  pupils  what,”  and  the 
substitution  of  the  idea  that  we  are  trying  to  “teach  pupils 
how,”  To  this  demand  the  proposed  new  studies  distinctly 
lead ;  for  they  can  be  successfully  taught  only  by  proper 
scientific  methods. 

The  third  and  greatest  need  of  the  schools  is  that  the 
teachers  themselves  be  properly  trained.  The  new  subjects 
and  the  improved  methods  both  call  for  a  new  kind  and 
degree  of  preparation ;  but  everybody  acquainted  with  the 
schools  of  the  country  knows  that  the  teachers  have  too  little 
training  even  for  the  old  subjects  and  inferior  methods.  The 
body  of  private  and  public  school  teachers  is  intelligent, 
conscientious,  and  painstaking;  they  are  doing  much,  but 
doing  it  imperfectly,  because  they  are  imperfectly  educated. 

Of  course  this  defect  is  not  now  discovered  for  the  first 
time.  Many  years  ago,  Horace  Mann  convinced  a  tax-paying 
public  that  the  community  needed  normal  schools  for  teachers; 
we  have  now  pedagogic  courses  in  many  colleges;  and  special 
training  schools  are  established  in  a  few  enlightened  cities. 
The  inefilcioncy  of  these  agencies  is  seen  in  the  fact  that 
primary,  grammar-school,  and  even  high-school  teachers  are 
constantly  entering  the  schools  without  any  of  these  forms  of 
training,  or  at  least  with  no  evidence  of  benefit  from  them. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  reasons  for  the  failure 
properly  to  educate  the  teachers  who  seek  preparation.  What 
this  paper  aims  to  do,  is  to  discuss  the  status  of  the  teachers 
who  now  spend  five  days  every  week  in  the  severe  toil  of 
the  schoolroom ;  to  ask  how  they  may  have  their  horizons 
widened,  their  work  brightened,  and  their  efficiency  increased. 
This,  again,  is  not  a  new  idea.  Tliere  are  already  several 
systems  intended  to  provide  for  teachers  in  service.  Teach¬ 
ers’  institutes  do  something  in  this  direction,  but  their  funda¬ 
mental  defect  is  that  they  are  nearly  all  “pour  in”  institutions. 
The  effect  on  the  intellectual  character  is  like  the  effect  of 
going  to  church  on  the  moral  character:  it  is  a  stimulus,  a 
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suggestion,  and  an  aid,  but  it  is  not  in  itself  a  religious  life. 
More  promising  are  the  special  teachers’  meetings  held  in 
large  cities ;  too  often  they  also  become  a  place  for  hearing 
someone  else  tell  you  “how  you  ought  to  do  it”;  there  is 
nothing  to  work  out,  and  little  reaction  of  the  teachers  on 
each  other.  Another  suggestion,  which  was  repeatedly  put 
forward  at  the  recent  meeting  of  superintendents  in  Boston, 
was  that  teachers  most  need  pedagogic  reading,  and  especially 
a  private  study  of  psychology.  The  suggestivencss  of  such 
studies  is  undeniable,  but  they  are  no  more  a  normal  educa¬ 
tion  than  reading  a  geometry  is  mathematics.  Teachers  need 
to  acquire,  to  state,  and  illustrate  principles.  What  they 
need  still  more  is  practice  in  properly  applying  the  principles. 

The  only  device  which  has  been  even  moderately  successful 
for  teachers  already  in  service  is  the  summer  schools;  they 
furnish  communication  with  a  new  range  of  thought,  and  with 
scientific  methods  worked  out  carefully;  and  so  far  as  they 
are  practice  courses,  there  is  an  opportunity  for  actual  work 
and  for  sharpening  of  the  faculties.  Against  the  system  there 
are  several  objections;  it  destroys  the  vacation  of  teachers 
and  taught,  and  it  involves  an  expense  which  seriously  limits 
its  usefulness. 

A  few  years  ago  the  magic  phrase  “university  extension” 
flashed  over  the  country. 

Nor  slacked  the  messenger  his  pace  ; 
lie  showed  the  sign,  he  named  the  place. 

And,  pressing  forward  like  the  wind. 

Left  clamor  and  surprise  behind. 

No  one  can  deny  the  advantage  to  the  country  and  to  the 
universities  of  this  helpful  relation.  .  It  has  had  a  broadening 
and  enlarging  effect;  it  has  been  a  stimulus  to  many  teachers. 
Nevertheless  in  at  least  three  respects  university  extension 
has  not  completely  justified  its  name.  In  the  first  place,  a  part 
of  the  work  has  fallen  into  a  form  which  is  neither  genuine  nor 
useful.  There  is  a  pseudo  “university  extension”  which  has 
behind  it  really  no  university  at  all,  but  simply  a  society,  a 
journal,  a  seminary,  a  programme,  and  a  lustily  blown  truir.- 
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pet.  When  one  hears  of  “staff  lecturers,”  one  sighs  for  a 
school-extension  system  to  teach  the  instructors;  a  staff  lec¬ 
turer  is  a  person  whom  no  university  authorizes  to  teach  its 
own  students,  but  who  is  supposed  to  carry  university  instruc¬ 
tion  to  others  outside.  Such  a  system  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  a  lecture  bureau  conducted  on  semi-charitable  prin¬ 
ciples.  In  order  to  extend  a  university,  you  must  have  a 
university  to  extend. 

In  the  second  place,  the  university  extension  courses  are 
able  in  very  few  cases  to  carry  on  work  of  the  character  of  the 
work  done  within  college  walls.  What  are  the  characteristics 
of  university  training,  if  not  the  specialization  of  studies,  the 
use  of  elaborate  collections  and  apparatus,  the  application  of 
a  scientific  method  to  all  branches  of  learning,  and  personal 
contact  with  specialist  instructors,  masters  of  their  particular 
subjects?  To  the  popular  mind,  university  extension  means 
the  carrying  of  courses  away  from  the  universities  to  outlying 
communities;  and  it  is  evident  that  such  courses  must  be 
divorced  from  the  essential  university  spirit.  They  are  useful, 
they  are  enlightening,  they  are  encouraging,  they  are  stimu¬ 
lating,  but  they  are  not  of  the  university.  Courses  of  ten 
lectures  cannot  be  made  educative  in  the  university  sense; 
the  development  of  the  subject  in  the  mind  of  the  student  is 
an  essential  element  in  university  study;  there  is  also  an 
element  of  previous  preparation  and  training  which  must  in 
most  cases  be  wanting  in  outside  courses.  It  is  impossible  to 
duplicate  college  instruction  without  duplicating  the  college 
and  its  surroundings. 

The  third  criticism  on  university  extension  as  a  system  is 
that  it  neglects  its  greatest  opportunity  to  improve  education 
throughout  the  country,  in  that  it  does  not  sufficiently  provide 
courses  for  teachers.  Tlie  members  of  that  profession  are 
indeed  the  most  interested  of  the  auditors  of  university 
extension  courses;  they  make  up  a  considerable  majority  of 
the  hearers;  and  they  are  almost  the  only  students  from 
whom  systematic  work  can  be  obtained.  Is  it  not,  then, 
reasonable  that  the  time,  money,  and  energy  so  generously 
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poured  into  the  movement  of  university  extension  should  be 
carefully  applied  for  the  benefit  of  the  class  most  inclined  to 
appreciate  its  advantages?  Is  it  not  possible  to  devise  a 
system  which  shall  be  rooted  and  grounded  in  actual  univer¬ 
sities  and  university  teachers,  which  shall  require  actual  work 
of  the  same  quality,  if  not  precisely  of  the  same  kind  and 
degree,  as  that  asked  of  college  students,  and  which  shall 
interest  the  great  body  of  conscientious  teachers  now  in 
service?  In  other  words,  can  we  not  find  some  practical  means 
by  which  teachers,  especially  teachers  of  the  public  schools, 
may  come  under  the  teaching  influence  of  the  universities,  and 
which  the  universities  may  learn  how  to  contribute  toward 
supplying  the  needs  of  common  school  education? 

It  is,  of  course,  difficult  to  lay  down  with  confidence  the 
details  of  a  scheme  somewhat  complicated  and  dependent  on 
the  co-operation  of  colleges  with  school  boards,  superintend¬ 
ents,  teachers,  and  the  general  public.  But  it  seems  alto¬ 
gether  possible  to  draw  up  a  general  plan  of  teachers’  normal 
courses  which  shall  be  offered  by  colleges,  and  to  which  the 
name  “University  Participation”  might  not  unreasonably  be 
applied.  It  should  be  based  on  the  following  general 
principles : 

1.  The  object  should  be  training,  and  the  training  of 
teachers  already  in  service. 

2.  The  subjects  ought  to  be  those  commonly  taught  in 
primary  and  grammar  schools,  with  some  reference  also  to 
secondary  schools. 

3.  The  methods  ought  to  be  active  and  scientific,  including 
the  use  of  apparatus,  collections,  and  libraries, 

4.  The  expense  must  fall  in  the  long  run  in  considerable 
part  on  the  universities. 

A  -feeling  of  responsibility  in  this  matter  has  sprung  up 
simultaneously  in  several  different  colleges.'  Courses  are 
offered  in  Brown  University,  at  the  University  of  Pcnnsyl- 

'  Brown  University  since  Octot)er,  1891,  has  ofTered  nine  courses  designed  especially 
for  teachers,  of  wliich  four  were  in  botany,  two  in  zoology,  two  in  biology,  and  one 
in  psychology.  These  classes  used  the  university  laboratories,  class  rooms,  and 
apparatus  ;  and  systematic  work  was  required  from  each  person  except  in  the  class 
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vania,  by  Columbia,  by  Leland  Stanford,  and  by  the  University 
of  Minnesota.  In  Boston,  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  has  established  teachers’  courses  in  science.  At 
Harvard  University  are  flourishing  courses  in  geometry,  physi¬ 
cal  geography,  and  experimental  physics,  offered  to  the  gram¬ 
mar  school  teachers  of  Cambridge.  From  the  experience  of 
the  Harvard  courses  is  drawn  much  of  the  material  for  this 
paper.  The  system  thus  suggested  is  not  at  all  the  same  as 
that  of  the  lecture  courses  for  teachers  offered  by  many  col¬ 
leges;  they  have  undoubtedly  been  instructive  and  broadening, 
but,  like  almost  all  the  other  devices  for  teachers  now  at  work, 
tliey  are  simply  ‘‘pour  in”  courses.  They  arouse  thought,  but 
not  action;  they  are  extensive,  but  not  “intensive”;  they  are 

in  psychology.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  of  these  courses  were  designed  for 
grammar  school  teachers. 

Columbia  College  announces  for  iSq3-<)4  a  list  of  “  university  courses  in  instruc¬ 
tion  for  teachers  and  those  inten<ling  to  become  teachers."  This  includes  ten 
pedagogic  courses  which  seem  intended  almo.st  entirely  for  regular  students,  but 
also  courses  in  methods  of  teaching  French,  English,  history,  "  science  in 
elementary  and  secondary  schools,”  manual  training,  “  Latin,  Creek,  French,  and 
German.”  Of  these  courses,  English,  and  “  Latin,  Greek,  F'rench,  and  German” 
could  be  applied  on  the  sy.stem  described  by  this  (laper. 

The  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  h.as  just  issued  an  elaborate  circular 
descril)ing  the  systematic  courses  for  teachers  in  service  offered  by  that  institution  ; 
but  they  seem  designed  almost  entirely  for  teachers  in  .secondary  schools. 

Harvard  University  contemplates  offering  in  i8g3-()4,  instead  of  the  courses 
described  above,  a  course  in  English  composition,  a  course  in  American  history 
and  civil  government,  and  a  course  in  laboratory  physics,  each  intended  solely  for 
teachers  in  grammar  and  primary  schools,  or  corresponding  grades  in  private  schools. 
They  are  intended  to  be  open  to  any  such  teachers  on  payment  of  a  fee,  with  special 
privileges  for  Cambridge  teachers. 

Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University  offers  pedagogic  courses,  given  in  outlying  towns 
to  actual  teachers,  and  university  courses  in  English  literature  and  pedagogy,  at  the 
university,  to  teachers,  on  Saturday  mornings. 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania  began  a  series  of  teachers’  courses  in  October, 
1892,  in  which  many  teachers,  high  school  principals,  and  county  superintendents 
are  enrolled,  but  the  only  courses  suitable  for  grammar  school  teachers  seem  to  be 
“the  Saturday  Classes”  in  American  history  and  government  and  in  European 
history. 

The  Western  Reserve  University  h.as  had  some  courses  open  tote.achers  in  which 
the  apparatus  of  the  university  has  been  employed. 

The  University  of  Minnesota  and  the  Cincinnati  University  have  offered  some 
in.struction  of  this  kind  of  which  no  statement  is  at  hand. 

The  ILarnard  Club  of  Providence  has  established  “a  sch(X)l  of  ped.agogy”  which 
consists  of  three  lecture  courses.  The  third  includes  one  lecture  e.ach  in  reading, 
language,  mathematics,  and  science,  but  no  work  seems  re(|uired  of  the  teachers. 
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instruction,  but  they  are  not  education.  They  make  better 
men  and  women,  but  are  not  distinctly  devoted  to  making 
better  teachers. 

The  first  point  to  emphasize  is  that  university  teachers' 
courses  ought  to  be  specific,  and  not  to  aim  at  a  general  all¬ 
round  education.  The  purpose  of  a  system  of  university 
participation  is  to  teach  the  teachers  to  do,  in  a  better  fashion, 
what  they  are  now  doing;  practical  psychology  might  well 
form  one  of  the  special  subjects,  but  psychology  in  itself  is 
not  a  complete  education  for  teachers.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  work  must  not  take  the  form  of  simply  furnishing  the 
teachers  with  a  basket  of  educational  oranges  which  they  are 
to  deal  out  to  their  children  one  by  one  until  exhausted. 
Several  of  the  teachers  in  Cambridge  have  complained  that  in 
their  training  courses  this  year  the  instructors  have  given  them 
a  great  many  things  which  cannot  be  used  with  their  pupils. 
What  is  the  purpose  of  educational  training  if  not  to  put  the 
teacher  into  possession  of  more  than  he  can  possibly  use? 
No  one  understands  better  than  the  college  professor  the 
discomfort  of  poling  with  a  class  across  the  shallows  of  one’s 
own  knowledge,  with  the  dread  that  some  bright  pupil  may 
discover  how  nearly  the  teacher  is  aground.  It  is  not  the 
object  in  Cambridge  to  make  out  a  course  for  the  children  and 
then  teach  up  to  that  course,  but  to  put  the  teachers  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  elements  of  their  subject  and  the  relations  of 
the  parts,  so  that  they  may  intelligently  select  for  themselves 
that  which  they  think  adapted  for  their  children. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  must  cut  our  coat  according  to  our 
cloth ;  the  methods,  so  far  as  they  go,  must  be  thorough,  but 
we  cannot  expect  to  get  a  great  deal  of  time  from  teachers 
over  whom  the  roller  of  the  week’s  work  is  passing.  The 
admirable  courses  of  the  Institute  of  Technology  call  at  the 
minimum  for  an  amount  of  time  out  of  question  for  most 
grammar  and  primary  teachers.  Perhaps  two  to  three  hours’ 
work  each  week,  besides  the  exercises,  is  all  that  we  can  safely 
demand. 

What  subjects  may  profitably  be  taken  up  in  teachers’  train- 
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ing  courses?  Such  as  are  usually  taught  in  the  grammar 
schools.  When  the  character  in  Short  Sixes  is  asked  to 
account  for  his  unexpected  knowledge  of  Latin,  he  replies: 
“A  man  must  learn  something  in  going  through  Yale  College.” 
Most  of  the  high-school  teachers  are  college  graduates,  and 
this  is  not  the  place  to  suggest  that  possibly  they  are  not 
all  prepared  in  the  subjects  which  they  teach.  Besides  the 
advantage  of  establishing  a  point  of  contact  between  the 
universities  and  the  grammar  schools,  university  participation 
will  facilitate  the  introduction  of  new  subjects  where  they  will 
do  most  good.  This  is  the  principle  of  the  three  courses 
established  in  Cambridge,  in  geometry,  geography,  and  experi¬ 
mental  physics.  The  weekly  exercise  in  geometry  is  attended 
by  fifty  grammar  school  teachers.  Some  work  is  required  of 
the  class,  aiui  the  instructor  thinks  that  there  should  be 
problems  or  other  exercises  in  sufficient  number  to  constitute 
a  substantial  piece  of  work  every  week.  The  course  has 
sufficiently  shown  the  advantage  of  special  training  for  teach¬ 
ers  who  have  had  nothing  but  a  high-school  training  in 
mathematics.  It  helps  them  to  teach  algebra  and  arithmetic 
as  well  as  geometry;  it  widens  their  intellectual  horizon. 

A  subject  of  even  greater  importance  is  English ;  probably 
none  so  much  needs  the  intelligent  co-operation  and  assistance 
of  the  most  highly  trained  teachers  in  the  country.  The 
public  is  demanding  in  the  most  unmistakable  terms  that 
children  shall  read  something  more  than  exercises  or  scrappy 
excerpts,  and  shall  write  clearly  and  vigorously.  The  selection 
of  material,  the  succession  of  pieces,  the  methods  of  getting 
children  to  think  about  what  they  are  reading — in  all  this 
teachers  must  have  assistance  or  they  will  fall  behind.  Eng¬ 
lish  composition  is  admirably  fitted  for  university  participa¬ 
tion,  because  it  can  be  conducted  with  written  exercises  and 
with  valuable  criticisms  before  the  class.  What  the  teachers 
need  is  not  a  set  of  composition  subjects  for  their  children, 
but  ease  and  facility  in  expressing  themselves,  quickness  to 
point  out  ways  of  improving  style,  and  a  knowledge  of  helpful 
methods  and  illustrations.  If  other  languages  are  to  be 
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introduced  into  the  grammar  schools,  it  is  imperative  that  the 
teachers  should  have  some  sort  of  contact  with  experienced 
instructors  in  the  languages;  but  none  of  the  ordinary  means 
of  training,  except  the  summer  schools,  affords  any  sufficient 
preparation  in  either  modern  languages  or  Latin.  The  new 
Columbia  teachers’  courses  in  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  Ger¬ 
man,  are  directly  in  this  line. 

Perhaps  the  set  of  subjects  most  suited  to  university 
participation  are  the  strictly  scientific.  No  one  can  really 
teach  botany,  zoology,  or  physiology,  who  has  not  had  a  prac¬ 
tical  course  in  those  sciences,  with  illustrative  exercises  and 
laboratory  work.  The  so-called  scientific  reading  books  do 
not  teach  science.  Kindergarten  exercises  teach  observation ; 
but  the  cutting  up  of  plants  is  in  itself  no  more  scientific,  no 
more  botanical,  than  the  dissection  of  the  tails  of  the  three 
blind  mice  was  zoological.  Columbia  offers  a  general  course 
in  the  teaching  of  science;  Harvard  and  the  Institute  of 
Technology  deal  intensively  with  the  teaching  of  single 
subjects.  The  Cambridge  School  Committee  has  adopted  the 
principle  of  taking  up  one  science  in  the  grammar  schools,  and 
pursuing  it  in  a  method  as  rigorous  as  the  subject  permits; 
the  science  chosen  is  experimental  physics,  and  in  some 
respects  the  university  training  school  in  that  subject  has 
been  the  most  popular  of  the  series;  it  has  been  attended  by 
twenty-two  Cambridge  teachers  who  expect  to  teach  the 
subject  next  year.  The  advantages  of  the  university  con¬ 
nection  are  here  especially  displayed;  the  excellent  physical 
laboratory  used  for  college  courses  is  opened  to  teachers. 
They  come  into  personal  relations  with  an  experienced  college 
professor.  There  is  constant  opportunity  for  discussion;  the 
teachers  themselves  are  much  interested.  On  the  other  side, 
the  instructor  freely  admits  that  he  has  learned  much  from 
this  class  as  to  the  difficulties  of  his  subject  and  the  best 
method  of  teaching  it. 

A  very  similar  system  has  been  pursued  in  the  Harvard 
course  in  geography,  to  which  about  sixty  teachers  come  once 
a  week  to  listen  to  a  lecture.  The  difficulty  here  is  that  while 
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the  university  maps  and  apparatus  are  available  for  the  lectures, 
it  has  not  seemed  possible  to  suggest  similar  apparatus  which 
is  cheap  enough  to  be  furnished  to  the  schools;  but  the  work 
has  been  stimulating  and  helpful;  the  teachers  have  acquired 
a  new  view  of  their  subject,  and  a  large  body  of  illustrations. 

Another  subject  for  university  participation  is  history  and 
civil  government.  Teachers  need  to  be  made  aware  of  the 
possible  improvements  in  the  teaching  of  these  neglected 
subjects,  and  especially  in  the  use  of  material  on  what  may  be 
called  the  laboratory  method.  A  good  course  of  this  kind 
ought  to  give  to  a  teacher  a  fund  of  valuable  material  and 
illustration,  and  a  training  in  the  teaching  of  history  as  a 
developing  subject,  rather  than  as  a  memory  subject.  The 
University  of  Pennsylvania  and  Columbia  have  both  awakened 
to  this  necessity  in  advance  of  Harvard.  The  former  has  the 
“Saturday  Class”  in  American  history ;  the  latter  a  course  on 
“methods  of  teaching  history  in  secondary  schools.” 

Mathematical  studies,  English,  other  languages,  sciences, 
and  history,  are  evidently  the  principal  subjects  which  lend 
themselves  to  this  method  of  treatment.  To  this  list  many 
educators  would  probably  add  high-school  subjects — classics, 
algebra,  chemistry,  advanced  physics,  and  other  natural 
sciences;  and  others  would  add  formal  pedagogy.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  first  purpose  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  participation  is  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  large 
bodies  of  helpless  teachers  in  public  schools,  the  teachers  who 
have  most  opportunity  and  the  least  preparation  for  the 
improvement  of  the  education  of  the  country  at  large.  High- 
school  teachers  are  already  fairly  provided  for,  both  in  pre¬ 
liminary  training  and  in  present  apparatus.  Most  of  the 
teachers’  courses  now  opened  by  colleges  are  for  them.  As 
for  pedagogy,  that  is  from  the  point  of  view  of  university  par¬ 
ticipation  only  one  subject  out  of  many;  if  teachers  learn  how 
to  teach  geography  or  English  or  physics,  they  are  getting  a 
pedagogic  education.  Pedagogy,  as  such,  should  follow  and 
not  precede  the  special  training  courses,  so  far  as  the  teachers 
r.ow  in  service  are  concerned. 
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The  methods  to  be  pursued  in  these  courses  must  depend 
in  part  upon  the  relations  of  place  between  the  universities 
and  the  taught.  Wherever  possible,  university  participation 
instruction  should  be  given  in  the  university  buildings. 
This  is  not  a  mere  question  of  convenience  to  the  teacher:  it 
puts  the  teachers  and  taught  into  a  different  relation ;  it 
emphasizes  the  fact  that  it  is  university  instruction  of  a  special 
kind ;  and  it  is  absolutely  essential  in  laboratory,  museum,  or 
library  courses. 

In  many  parts  of  the  country,  the  schools  which  need  the 
help  are  not  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  colleges.  In 
such  cases  Mahomet  may  go  with  some  subjects  to  the  moun¬ 
tain.  History,  English  composition,  literature,  and  possibly 
geography,  may  be  taught  away  from  university  surroundings, 
provided  they  are  taught  in  that  rigorous  scientific  method 
which  is  the  essential  characteristic  of  university  instruction. 

Wherever  the  classes  meet,  they  should  be  conducted  by 
regular  university  teachers  of  experience.  The  work  cannot 
be  delegated  to  assistants,  for  a  principal  advantage  is  the 
contact  with  the  mind  of  the  trained  instructor.  Experience 
shows  that  such  men  are  more  likely  to  appreciate  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  teachers  and  of  pupils  than  are  men  less  familiar 
with  the  subjects  and  less  accustomed  to  deal  with  a  variety 
of  minds.  To  secure  the  services  of  such  teachers  is  difficult, 
because  they  are  always  busy.  This,  however,  is  not  so  much 
a  question  of  time  as  of  expense:  if  the  university  has  a 
sufficient  teaching  force,  one  man  in  each  department  can 
always  be  found  for  such  work ;  if  college  professors  can,  with 
great  loss  of  time  and  energy,  travel  many  miles  to  deliver 
lectures  in  university  extension,  why  may  not  these  same 
men  be  secured  for  university  participation?  Besides  the 
formal  lectures  of  the  instructor,  he  will  naturally  draw  up  a 
syllabus  or  list  of  topics  such  as  is  common  in  college  or 
university  extension  courses.  Perhaps  the  greatest  aid  that 
can  be  rendered  by  the  instructor  is  to  suggest  illustrations 
suitable  for  class  use;  the  expert  in  any  subject  ought  to  have 
at  command  a  great  fund  of  instances,  and  even  of  anecdotes. 
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which  would  interest  children.  It  may  be  said  that  such 
illustrations  are  frequently  to  be  found  in  books;  there  is, 
however,  a  peculiar  freshness  in  getting  them  at  first-hand,  and 
a  peculiar  convenience  in  having  them  recorded  in  the  note¬ 
books  along  with  the  general  suggestions  upon  the  question 
under  discussion.  For  instance,  in  a  recent  lecture  in  the 
Cambridge  course  on  geometry,  the  instructor  suggested 
four  different  problems  in  measuring  the  height  of  buildings 
and  the  width  of  streams,  and  showed  how  each  could 
practicably  be  solved  with  very  simple  and  inexpensive  appa¬ 
ratus.  In  geography,  the  lecturer  showed  upon  the  board  a 
little  sketch  of  a  river  now  flowing  from  Lake  Erie,  of  which 
the  branches  all  point  away  from  the  mouth;  and  he  thus 
logically  proved  that  in  some  previous  geological  age  the  river 
had  run  the  other  way.  The  instructor  may  also  aid  the 
teacher  by  recommending  simple  and  inexpensive  apparatus 
and  appliances,  such  as  can  easily  be  made  by  teachers  or  by 
school  boys  and  girls  for  their  own  use.  In  other  subjects, 
such  as  history  and  literature,  may  come  in  the  suggestion  of 
interesting  methods  for  drawing  out  the  children’s  inventive 
faculties.  It  has  been  objected  that  university  teachers  are  not 
competent  to  judge  what  can  or  cannot  be  presented  to  chil¬ 
dren  or  be  understood  by  them.  Possibly  university  instruct¬ 
ors  are  a  little  less  skeptical  about  the  intelligence  of  children 
than  other  teachers;  but  experience  shows  that  a  discussion 
between  two  people  who  look  at  the  subject  from  two  different 
points  of  view,  is  likely  to  be  helpful  to  them  both,  and  that 
the  result  will  assist  the  children.  One  suggestion  which  has 
not  been  tested,  but  which  .seems  rather  promising,  is  that 
occasionally  the  instructor  should  have  before  him  an  actual 
class  of  average  children,  in  order  to  show  how  he  would  present 
a  difficult  point,  and  to  elicit  suggestions  and  discussions. 

Mow  far  the  instructors  can  do  anything  outside  their 
lecture  rooms  and  laboratories  is  not  yet  plain.  One  of  the 
Cambridge  men  feels  confident  that  he  could  enforce  his 
instruction  if  he  could  follow  it  into  the  class  room  and  there 
make  suggestions.  This  is,  of  course,  impossible  w'ith  large 
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systems  of  schools,  because  of  the  time  it  would  take.  Most 
school  boards  also  would  feel  a  natural  hesitation  in  permit¬ 
ting  a  person  not  under  their  control  to  make  official  visits. 
A  part  of  the  service  of  the  instructor  might  well  be  to  visit 
teachers’  meetings;  or  he  could  lay  out  work  for  such  meet¬ 
ings  and  see  that  it  was  properly  carried  on. 

An  essential  feature  of  university  participation  is  to  get  a 
return  in  work  and  thought  from  the  teachers  themselves. 
The  lack  of  such  a  return  has  been  felt  by  the  instructors  of 
geometry  and  geography  in  the  Cambridge  courses  this  year. 
It  is  not  so  with  the  laboratory  course  in  physics;  there  the 
instructor  is,  with  reason,  much  delighted  with  the  alertness 
of  mind  and  the  disposition  to  do  something  which  he  finds 
in  the  teachers  who  come  to  him.  They  are  selected  from 
about  twice  their  number  of  applicants,  and  they  include  for 
the  most  part  teachers  whose  previous  success  has  caused  their 
advancement  to  the  highest  grammar  grades.  There  is  an 
enthusiasm  and  freshness  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  in 
that  course  which  suggests  the  importance  of  embodying 
laboratory  methods  of  some  kind  in  all  the  subjects  thus 
undertaken.  In  such  a  case  it  would  be  desirable  to  apply 
some  kind  of  final  test  at  the  end  of  a  course,  or  rather  it 
would  be  possible  for  an  instructor  to  base  on  the  laboratory 
work  of  each  teacher  a  judgment  as  to  whether  that  teacher 
ought  to  be  certified  as  prepared  to  teach  the  subject  which 
she  had  been  pursuing. 

Some  provision  must  be  made  for  the  expense  of  the  under¬ 
taking,  just  as  some  provision  has  to  be  made  at  present  for 
the  expense  of  university  extension.  The  cost  of  such 
courses,  if  carried  on  in  the  regular  habitat  of  the  instructor, 
is  much  less  than  might  generally  be  supposed.  The  Harvard 
Annex  is  manned  entirely  by  instructors  and  professors  of 
Harvard  College;  and  the  uniform  cost  of  instruction  in  that 
institution  is  three  hundred  dollars  for  a  course  of  sixty  exer¬ 
cises,  with  whatever  collateral  reading  of  papers  and  so  on 
may  be  necessary,  and  four  hundred  dollars  for  a  course  of 
ninety  exercises.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  finding  men,  young 
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and  old,  who  are  willing,  partly  for  the  money  and  partly  out 
of  public  spirit,  to  undertake  that  work. 

A  year’s  course  for  busy  teachers  ought  not  to  require  each 
week  more  than  one  exercise  of  two  hours;  that  is,  three 
hundred  dollars  or  four  hundred  dollars  a  year  ought  to 
furnish  one  such  course  for  a  number  varying  from  twenty  to 
one  hundred,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject.  In  a 
class  of  sixty  a  fee  of  five  dollars  each  would  sometimes  pay 
for  the  instruction.  In  some  cities,  therefore,  such  courses 
might  be  provided  simply  out  of  the  fees  of  those  who  partici¬ 
pate.  Fees,  however,  are  open  to  the  objection  that  a  teacher 
can  hardly  be  required  by  a  school  board  to  attend  a  course 
for  which  she  pays  herself.  They  tend  also  to  defeat  one 
purpose  of  the  system,  viz.,  the  taking  of  one  course  after 
another  for  a  series  of  years.  The  ice  upon  which  university 
extension  appears  to  be  at  present  slipping  is  the  indisposition 
of  the  same  people  to  pay  fees  year  after  year  for  the  same 
general  kind  of  instruction.  Another  method  would  be  for 
school  boards  to  appropriate  a  sum  sufficient  to  compensate 
the  colleges  for  carrying  on  the  work.  In  Cambridge  that 
solution  seems  difficult ;  the  city  is  liberal  with  its  schools  and 
desires  to  improve  them ;  the  university  seems  inclined  to 
co-operate ;  but  no  money,  that  would  seem  to  be  in  any  way 
a  subsidy  for  the  college,  could  be  appropriated.  In  other 
places  it  seems  practicable,  especially  if  the  instructors  come 
from  a  distance.  In  the  city  of  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  a  scheme  of 
this  general  nature  is  now  pending. 

A  third  alternative,  the  payment  for  such  courses  by  private 
subscription,  is  only  a  temporary  resource.  If  the  system  is 
to  be  established  in  any  permanent  form,  it  must  be  done  by 
the  public  spirit  and  generosity  of  the  universities.  They 
must  do  what  they  do  for  their  regular  students.  “I  think 
the  best  way,”  writes  the  president  of  a  famous  university 
south  of  New  York,  “would  be  to  provide  such  courses  at  the 
expense  of  the  universities,  and  to  draw  in  fees  for  tuition 
from  those  who  have  the  advantages  of  the  plan.”  This  is  not 
simply  a  case  of  noblesse  oblige;  there  are  certain  very  practical 
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advantages  which  the  universities  would  gain  from  such  a  plan. 
They  establish  relations  with  other  systems  of  education  than 
their  own ;  they  put  to  a  more  extended  use  the  apparatus 
given  them  in  trust  for  the  advancement  of  learning;  by 
improving  the  schools  they  help  to  broaden  the  whole  com¬ 
munity,  and  eventually  to  increase  the  number  of  college 
students.  They  are  thus  to  become  powerful  agents  to 
improve  the  instruction  in  the  lower  schools,  especially  in  lan¬ 
guages,  history,  and  science,  so  that  the  college  and  university 
work  may  begin  on  a  higher  plane.  Where  high  school 
teachers  have  the  proper  opportunities  and  are  willing  to 
organize,  they  may  do  the  same  kind  of  work  for  the  teachers 
in  lower  grades;  but  for  the  high-school  teachers  themselves, 
and  for  large  cities,  unless  the  universities  do  the  work,  it  will 
not  be  done. 

It  is  plain  that  this  system  can  be  most  advantageously 
applied  only  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  large  cities; 
but  a  study  of  the  relation  between  the  colleges  and  the  cities 
of  the  country  shows  that  of  the  fifty  largest  cities,  thirty- 
eight  are  within  easy  reach  of  a  college  or  university;  in  those 
cities  there  are  l,3CX),ooo  children  at  school  and  26,200 
teachers.  That  is,  one-ninth  of  the  children  and  one-tenth  of 
the  teachers  in  the  country  could  be  aided  by  university  par¬ 
ticipation.  It  seems  a  scheme  which  promises  large  returns 
to  the  country  against  a  moderate  outlay  of  money,  time,  and 
strength. 

That  the  universities  are  willing  to  do  their  part  in  this 
matter  is  proven  by  many  answers  from  the  presidents  of 
universities  in  or  near  cities  to  letters  of  inquiry;  not  one  is 
unfavorable;  several  refer  to  successful  experience.  The 
school  authorities  must  do  their  part  also.  It  is  not  enough 
that  one  teacher  here  and  there  should  avail  herself  of  these 
opportunities.  School  boards  must  insist  that  no  teacher 
shall  be  employed  who  remains  a  poor  teacher  on  any  subject 
where  she  has  had  the  opportunity  to  perfect  herself.  Those 
who  already  have  had  a  proper  education  would  naturally  be 
exempt;  the  teacher  who  is  too  apathetic  to  improve  herself 
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ought  not  to  be  retained.  In  Cambridge  the  matter  has  been 
settled  for  the  present  year  by  a  vote  requiring  teachers  of  a 
specified  grade  to  attend  one  or  the  other  of  the  training 
courses.  The  matter  might  be  permanently  arranged  very 
simply  by  any  school  board  which  should  arrange  a  suitable 
set  of  courses  with  a  neighboring  university,  and  then  should 
vote  that  after  one  year  it  would  employ  no  teacher  who  had 
not  a  satisfactory  normal  training,  let  us  say  in  geography ; 
at  the  end  of  another  year,  to  employ  no  teacher  who  had  not 
had  a  satisfactory  training  also  in  English  ;  and  so  on  till  every 
teacher  had  shown  her  ability  to  teach  every  subject  which 
she  undertook. 

In  spite  of  the  many  practical  difficulties  stated,  and  many 
others  undiscovered,  the  advantages  of  university  participa¬ 
tion  are  obvious.  For  the  schools,  the  system  will  facilitate, 
and  in  some  cases  alone  will  make  possible,  the  remodeling  of 
tlie  curriculum ;  and  it  will  add  daily  to  the  interest  and 
efficiency  of  the  teaching.  To  the  teachers,  the  system  prom¬ 
ises  a  relief  from  the  endless  monotony  of  ordinary  class 
exercises,  and  gives  them  a  broader  and  surer  hold  upon  what 
they  are  doing.  The  normal  schools  will  be  stimulated  if  it 
be  found  that  their  graduates  are,  in  the  power  of  teaching 
the  ordinary  subjects,  inferior  to  those  who  have  had  the 
training  courses.  To  the  colleges,  the  system  will  be  of  great 
advantage;  for  the  instructors  will  gain  the  clearness  of 
understanding  which  arises  from  meeting  difficulties  suggested 
to  the  minds  of  others;  and  preparation  will  be  improved.  To 
parents,  the  advantage  will  be  the  better  training  of  the 
children  and  the  saving  which  will  come  from  the  harmonious 
working  together  of  the  different  departments  of  education. 
To  the  children,  it  will  be  one  of  the  instruments  in  building 
up  character.  To  the  country,  it  will  aid  in  the  advance  of 
learning,  for  it  will  help  the  study  of  each  subject  from  the 
beginning  to  the  highest  point  of  specialization. 

Albert  Bushnell  Hart 

Harvard  Univkrsity, 

Cambridue,  Mass. 
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LIBRARY  FACILITIES  FOR  STUDY  IN  EUROPE 

Public  libraries  in  the  United  States  are  the  growth  of  only 
a  few  decades,  and  except  in  rare  cases  the  annual  expendi¬ 
ture  for  books  has  been  meager.  This  outlay  has  usually  been 
invested  in  current  books,  in  the  completion  of  broken  sets, 
and  in  pushing  back  the  limit  within  which  the  collections  have 
been  confined.  Only  an  occasional  library  has  been  equally 
enabled  to  purchase  the  best  of  what  the  antiquarian  book¬ 
stores  offer,  and  their  offerings  never  include  all  the  desid¬ 
erata.  A  library  can  grow,  but  its  growth  is  practically  lim¬ 
ited  to  books  of  each  to-day — the  yesterdays  must  be 
represented,  in  part  at  least,  by  blanks.  As  those  who  have 
had  occasion  to  explore  libraries  well  know,  there  are  many 
calls  that  are  unanswered;  and,  judging  from  a  common 
experience,  there  are  many  wants  that  the  bookdealer  cannot 
meet.  Thus  it  is  that  our  modern  libraries  cannot  be  com¬ 
plete,  and  certain  books  can  be  found  only  in  those  collections 
into  which  they  were  introduced  within  the  decade  of  their 
publication.  This  incompleteness — incomplete  from  the  very 
nature  of  things — makes  it  imperative  for  the  investigator  to 
look  into  more  libraries  than  one,  and  if  his  subject  has  a 
history  extending  back  a  century  or  more  he  will  surely  find 
it  necessary  to  visit  those  larger  collections  with  which  Europe 
is  blessed.  It  was  in  obedience  to  a  necessity  of  this  kind 
that  I  made  two  trips  to  Europe,  and  it  is  with  a  desire  to 
assist  other  students  that  I  submit  a  brief  outline  of  the 
special  facilities  to  be  found  there. 

The  facilities  for  study  are  not  restricted  to  the  wealth  of 
any  given  collection ;  the  readiness  with  which  one  can  have 
access  to  the  books  within  its  walls,  gives  to  a  library  its  chief 
value  to  the  busy  searcher.  Therefore  a  description  of  the 
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formalities  attending  the  securing  of  a  book  will  give  one  a 
fair  idea  as  to  the  accessibility  referred  to. 

Our  investigators  visit  the  great  English  collections  first,  as 
a  rule,  and  of  these  the  library  of  the  British  Museum  stands 
out  first  and  foremost.  To  obtain  permission  to  become  a 
"reader”  there,  one  must  apply  in  writing  to  the  principal 
librarian,  specifying  his  profession  or  business,  his  place  of 
abode,  and  the  purpose  for  which  admission  is  sought.  This 
application  must  be  accompanied  by  a  written  recommenda¬ 
tion  from  a  householder — not  a  hotel  keeper — or  a  person  of 
recognized  position,  certifying  from  personal  knowledge  that 
the  applicant  will  make  proper  use  of  the  reading  room.  In 
response  to  a  successful  application,  the  applicant  is  provided 
with  a  numbered  ticket  made  out  in  his  name  and  not  trans¬ 
ferable.  This  ticket  secures  admission  to  the  reading  room, 
and  must  be  shown  to  the  doorkeeper  whenever  asked  for — 
which  will  be  every  day  until  he  becomes  familiar  with  the 
holder.  When  persons  from  this  country,  who  have  no 
friends  in  London  to  vouch  for  them,  contemplate  studying  in 
this  library,  they  should  send  their  application  from  home, 
with  some  evidence  of  earnestness  of  purpose  or  work  accom¬ 
plished.  By  so  doing,  much  delay  and  embarrassment  can  be 
avoided.  As  books  and  manuscripts  can  under  no  circum¬ 
stances  be  removed  from  the  reading  room,  nothing  which  can 
readily  contain  a  book  is  permitted  within,  so  that  bags,  large 
portfolios,  and  wrapped  parcels,  must  be  left  in  the  cloak  room. 

Within  the  reading  room,  one  has  access  to  several  thousand 
books  of  general  reference  which  are  placed  on  shelves  within 
easy  reach ;  but,  if  other  works  are  desired,  one  selects  a  desk 
— provided  with  every  convenience  in  the  way  of  shelves, 
pens,  ink,  bookrack,  hat  peg,  etc. — and  seeks  in  the  large 
manuscript  catalogue  the  titles  of  the  books  desired.  This 
catalogue  consists  of  several  hundred  volumes  of  scrapbooks 
with  the  titles  written  on  narrow  slips  and  each  pasted  in  its 
alphabetical  place  by  author’s  name.  When  the  title  is 
found,  one  writes  it  on  a  slip  provided  for  the  purpose,  giving 
author’s  name,  short  title,  and  the  “press  mark,”  or  what  we 
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call  shelf  mark;  and,  in  the  absence  of  a  full  press  mark,  the 
size  and  date  of  publication.  This  slip,  bearing  also  the 
number  of  the  reader’s  desk,  is  placed  in  a  box  on  the  superin¬ 
tendent’s  desk.  In  a  few  minutes — the  time  depending  on 
the  number  of  calls  for  books — the  book  desired  is  brought  to 
the  desk  indicated,  the  slip  is  returned  to  the  superintendent’s 
desk,  and  there  retained  until  the  book  is  returned,  when  it  is 
delivered  to  the  reader  stamped  or  canceled. 

The  attendants  are  especially  kind  in  assisting  readers  to 
find  titles  in  the  catalogue,  feeling  it  a  reproach  if  the  cata¬ 
logue  actually  fails  to  contain  the  name  of  a  work  that  merits 
a  call.  There  is  also  no  evidence  of  impatience  when  a  greedy 
bookworm  makes  many  and  importunate  demands.  As  a 
rule,  and  in  justice  to  others,  a  reader  is  expected  to  limit  his 
demands  to  five  or  ten  works  at  a  time,  but  if  one  visits  the 
library  with  a  long  list  of  books  on  the  same  subject  which  he 
wishes  to  consult  merely,  he  is  requested  to  give  at  one  time 
call  slips  for  the  entire  list.  One  afternoon  I  gave  a  package 
of  slips  calling  for  one  hundred  and  thirty  volumes,  and  on 
the  following  morning  I  found  every  book  on  a  table  await¬ 
ing  me. 

The  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford  is  perhaps  the  ideal  place 
for  a  literary  worker.  Primarily  for  persons  connected  with 
the  university,  the  rules  and  restrictions  are  framed  for  the 
convenience  of  students.  Others  than  Oxford  men  can  easily 
secure  permission  to  consult  books  of  this  collection,  and,  if 
the  visit  be  made  during  a  vacation,  books  are  furnished 
immediately  on  demand.  The  system  of  calling  for  books  is 
identical  with  the  one  just  described,  but  in  exceptional  cases 
the  reader  needs  only  to  give  the  shelf  mark  of  the  work 
desired,  saving  the  trouble  of  writing  the  title  in  full.  The 
catalogue  is  likewise  in  book  form — arranged  by  authors;  but 
the  present  librarian,  Mr.  Nicholson,  has  a  duplicate  title 
made  of  each  book,  and  these  are  classified  by  subjects. 
Unfortunately  the  governors  of  the  library  do  not  see  the 
necessity  of  having  a  subject  catalogue,  arguing  that  every 
student  knows  the  literature  of  his  subject,  and  his  only  need- 
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ful  aid  is  how  to  find  the  book  he  wants.  This  subject  classi¬ 
fication  is,  as  yet,  not  accessible  to  the  general  reader.  Mr. 
Nicholson,  wishing  to  test  the  theory  of  the  governors,  gave 
to  me  his  batch  of  titles  of  books  on  the  subject  of  which  I 
have  been  historian  and  bibliographer.  I  found  several  titles 
which  were  new  to  me,  and  left  there  my  experience,  hoping 
that  it  might  be  at  least  evidence  on  the  other  side  that  no 
one  knows  the  literature  of  any  subject. 

There  are  some  features  in  the  Bodleian — possible,  of  course, 
only  in  those  libraries  which  have  a  restricted  patronage — 
that  make  it  especially  rich  in  the  current  literature  of  all 
topics.  Each  member  of  the  university  is  permitted  to 
suggest  for  purchase  the  name  of  any  book  he  thinks  the 
library  should  own.  These  suggestions  arise  in  many  cases 
from  an  inspection  of  the  book  lists  and  trade  catalogues 
which  are  placed  on  view,  together  with  a  manuscript  list  of 
such  new  books,  not  included  in  the  book  lists,  as  come  to 
the  attention  of  the  librarian.  Each  suggestion  receives 
prompt  attention,  and  its  disposal  is  noted.  As  the  members 
are  interested  in  the  greatest  variety  of  topics,  no  topic  is 
allowed  to  suffer  in  the  additions  daily  made  to  the  library’, 
and  the  choice  is  not  vested  in  the  librarian  alone.  The  regu¬ 
lar  users  of  the  library  are  permitted  to  have  a  record  made  of 
the  subjects  in  which  they  are  especially  interested,  and  when 
a  book  is  received  all  persons  concerned  with  the  subject  of 
which  it  treats  are  notified  of  its  accession.  Nor  does  one 
have  to  wait  for  the  tedious  routine  of  cataloguing — each 
book  is  given  at  once  a  local  habitation,  and  name  enough  for 
recognition.  The  more  elaborate  cataloguing  of  references, 
cross  references,  in-titles,  etc.,  is  done  when  the  book  is 
reached  in  its  regular  order. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  short  account  may  to  some  extent  be 
regarded  as  a  tribute  of  praise  to  a  truly  great  library. 

The  library  of  Cambridge  University  is  quite  rich  in  works 
on  mathematics  and  the  physical  sciences.  It  is  for  persons 
connected  with  the  university,  but  all  earnest  workers  can 
secure  permission  to  enjoy  its  benefits.  The  number  of  out- 
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of-to\vn  visitors  is  somewhat  limited,  however,  because  the 
lending  feature  of  the  library  makes  the  immediate  obtaining 
of  any  book  extremely  uncertain. 

When  one  turns  one’s  attention  to  the  Continent,  the 
National  Library  at  Paris  suggests  itself  as  the  most  valuable 
collection  to  visit.  And  as  a  collection  it  stands  first,  but 
only  in  the  sense  of  a  repository.  For  many  years  the  regula¬ 
tions  governing  this  library  were  so  lax  that  several  thousand 
volumes  were  lost  by  theft,  and  now  the  users  must  suffer 
through  the  enforcement  of  rules  so  rigid  and  so  arbitrary 
that  they  go  to  the  other  extreme. 

First  of  all,  one  secures  a  card  of  admission  for  the  asking; 
the  showing  of  this  to  the  doorkeeper  secures  a  bulletin  per¬ 
sonnel,  or  a  blank  with  space  at  the  top  for  the  name  and 
address,  and  the  number  of  the  desk  selected,  while  below  are 
lines  enough  to  contain  ten  titles.  The  reader  wishing  a  book 
fills  up  another  blank,  writing  his  number,  author  of  work 
desired,  title,  place  and  date  of  publication,  size  of  book,  and 
his  name.  This  he  takes  to  the  central  desk  with  his  personal 
bulletin,  gives  it  to  a  clerk,  who  examines  the  two  documents 
to  see  if  all  the  information  needed  is  given,  and  then  he 
waits  and  waits.  After  a  long  siege  in  this  salle  de  travail,  I 
concluded  that  more  waiting  than  working  was  done  there.  In 
the  course  of  time — sometimes  half  an  hour,  sometimes  two 
hours — the  book  is  brought,  but  on  its  way  it  stopped  at  the 
clerk’s  desk  while  he  made  on  the  bulletin  a  short  title  of  it. 
The  clerk  regarded  it  as  exorbitant  when  I  asked  for  five 
books  at  once,  saying  that  three  were  all  that  a  reader  could 
have  at  one  time;  and  when  by  good  fortune  I  succeeded 
Avithin  a  day  in  obtaining  ten  books,  I  was  told  that  I  should 
come  on  the  morrow  for  the  others  which  I  wanted  to  see,  and 
by  way  of  evidence  that  I  had  exhausted  my  privilege  I  was 
shown  the  bulletin  Avith  every  line  full.  I  suggested  a  new 
bulletin  or  an  extension  of  the  old  one,  but  the  idea  was  dis¬ 
missed  with  a  froAvn  Avhich  shoAved  contempt  for  such  bold¬ 
ness.  There  is  no  catalogue  accessible  to  the  reader,  so  that 
it  is  often  difficult  to  give  the  place  and  date  of  publication  as 
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demanded,  and  any  error  in  these  may  cause  serious  delays, 
because  the  library  is  made  of  many  smaller  collections,  each 
having  a  catalogue  of  its  own,  so  that  in  the  absence  of  a  com- 
plete  general  catalogue  the  date  is  frequently  the  only  guide 
as  to  which  catalogue  should  first  be  searched.  As  in  certain 
places  of  detention,  the  matter  of  exit  here  is  more  difficult 
than  that  of  entrance.  In  order  to  escape  one  must  ask  for 
his  bulletin  when  he  returns  his  last  book,  and  if  he  brought 
with  him  a  book  or  portfolio  must  exhibit  this,  and  then 
obtain  a  laissez  passer  describing  the  personal  property. 
Armed  with  these  documents  he  seeks  the  door,  and,  by  leav¬ 
ing  them  with  the  keeper,  secures  release  with  gratitude  that 
at  least  a  little  work  was  accomplished  in  the  great  library. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  becomes  of  these 
bulletins.  Perhaps  they  are  the  credit  entries  which  balance 
the  day’s  charges  as  entered  from  the  call  cards. 

There  is  one  lesson  to  be  learned  by  library  workers,  and 
that  is :  go  to  the  great  Paris  library  last,  and  seek  there  only 
what  could  not  be  found  elsewhere. 

At  the  other  extreme  stand  the  royal  libraries  at  Stock¬ 
holm  and  Brussels.  Here  no  permit  is  needed,  no  petty 
restriction  is  imposed.  It  is  true  the  collections  are  by  no 
means  large,  but  the  helpful  spirit  and  ready  aids  give  them  a 
value  that  numberless  books  cannot  approach. 

The  Munich  library  is  next  to  that  of  Paris  in  size,  and,  in 
matter  of  administration,  resembles  the  British  Museum. 
Here  one  finds  carefully  catalogued  that  great  wealth  of  mate¬ 
rial  that  appears  only  in  doctorate  theses,  and  for  this  reason 
is  most  valuable  to  the  historic  student.  No  tedious  formali¬ 
ties  are  insisted  upon,  and  orders  for  books  are  not  subjected 
to  long  delays. 

The  Vienna  library  moves  slowly,  as  though  its  machinery 
were  retarded  by  the  weight  of  its  royal  imperial  name.  The 
catalogue  is  not  accessible,  the  attendants  are  not  anxious  to 
please,  and  the  worker  feels  no  special  affection  for  the  insti¬ 
tution.  But  at  the  royal  library  of  Berlin  there  exists  an 
opposite  state  of  affairs — with  the  catalogue  at  hand  one  can 
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readily  give  the  information  needful  in  filling  up  the  call  card. 
This  being  a  lending  library,  one  occasionally  meets  with  dis¬ 
appointment,  but,  as  the  privilege  of  borrowing  is  easily  had, 
this  feature  can  have  a  compensatory  side.  The  most  marked 
peculiarity  found  here  is  the  periodic  delivery  of  books.  All 
books  ordered  before  nine  o’clock  are  delivered  at  eleven  ;  those 
before  eleven,  at  one ;  those  before  one,  at  three ;  and  those 
after  three  are  delivered  the  same  day  if  possible.  This  causes 
some  delay,  but  as  soon  as  the  rule  is  known  it  has  no  draw¬ 
back  for  the  continuous  user,  and  for  the  benefit  of  one  who 
wants  only  a  single  order  there  is  placed  at  the  outer  door  of 
the  building  a  bo.x  into  which  one  can  deposit  the  call  card, 
and  returning  at  the  proper  time  find  the  book  waiting  in  the 
reading  room  above.  This  saves  the  climbing  of  many  steps, 
and  enables  one  to  perform  other  duties  between  ordering 
and  receiving.  As  far  as  I  know,  here  alone  does  one  purchase 
the  call  cards,  but  as  the  price  is  only  twenty  cents  per  hundred 
the  cost  is  not  an  important  item. 

Of  the  continental  university  libraries,  that  of  Gottingen  is 
the  largest,  but  so  far  as  facility  for  working  is  concerned 
there  is  the  same  ease  and  hearty  co-operation  in  all. 

To  one  visiting  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  study  in  the 
general  libraries  the  only  advice  that  can  be  valuable  is  the 
order  of  visitation,  and  if  this  sketch  conveys  the  information 
which  it  should  convey,  that  order  suggests  itself  about  as 
follows:  Bodleian,  British  Museum,  Munich,  Brussels,  Stock¬ 
holm,  Berlin,  Stuttgart,  the  university  collections,  Paris.  Of 
those  at  St.  Petersburg  and  Rome  I  am  not  prepared  to  speak. 

J.  Howard  Gore 

Columbian  University, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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EDUCATION  IN  FOREIGN  PERIODICALS 

Results  of  the  Half-time  System  in  England 

From  an  address  by  R.  Waddington,  reported  in  “  The  School 
Guardian”  (London) 

“The  half-time  system  is  undermining  the  physique  of  the 
operatives  of  the  North  of  England.  Dr.  Torrop,  certifying 
surgeon  for  Hey  wood,  says:  ‘The  promising  child  of  ten 
degenerates  into  the  lean  and  sallow  young  person  of  thirteen, 
and  this  process  is  continued  until  a  whole  population  becomes 
stunted,  and  thus  the  conditions  of  life  in  factory  towns 
becomes  a  real  source  of  danger  to  England’s  future.’ 

“When  on  a  cold  winter’s  morning  I  hear  the  dismal 
‘buzzer’  or  ‘the  factory  bell,’  and  feel  that  to  one-half  of  the 
73,000  little  children  between  ten  and  thirteen  it  means,  in 
the  words  of  Edwin  Waugh,  the  Burns  of  Lancashire: 

"  Come,  Billy,  come  ;  dost  yer  yon  bell  ? 

Thou’ll  ha’  yon  mill  agate 
Afore  thou’rt  up  !  Do  stir  thisel’. 

Or  else  thou’ll  be  too  late  ! 

And  soon  the  muffled  patter  of  Billy’s  clog-bound  feet  are  to 
be  heard  as  he  trudges  through  the  snow-covered  streets  of 
our  northern  towns,  ill-clad — physically  and  materially — to 
meet  the  driving  sleet,  and  half  awake.  But  Billy  is  not  alone. 
As  he  nears  the  mill  he  meets  a  host  of  similar  sacrifices  to 
greed,  selfishness,  and  indifference,  some  sleepy,  many  ill-clad 
for  such  miserable  weather,  and  all  weary  and  careworn. 
Lack-luster  eyes,  sunken  cheeks,  pale,  sallow  faces,  and  gar¬ 
ments  besmeared  with  ‘fluff’  abound.  Into  the  mill  they  rush 
to  spend  the  next  six  hours  in  the  hot  and  vitiated  atmos¬ 
phere,  ‘piecing,’  ‘doffing,’  ‘tenting,’  or  ‘scavenging’ — outside 
Arctic  gloom,  inside  tropical  heat. 

“The  surroundings  and  associations  of  factory  life  are  not 
conducive  to  the  cultivation  of  ideas  of  propriety,  gentleness, 
and  nobility  in  young  children.  Entry  into  the  mill  is  marked 
by  a  loss  of  childishness  and  the  acquirement  of  a  precocious- 
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ness  that  often  mar  the  best  influence  of  the  teacher,  who  feels 
‘Just  as  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree’s  inclined.’  Day  by  day  the 
teacher  is  reminded 

“  III  habits  grow  by  unseen  degrees. 

As  brooks  make  rivers,  rivers  run  to  seas. 

But  the  influence  of  the  half-time  system  extends  beyond  the 
schoolroom. 

“There  is  a  social  aspect  of  the  question  of  serious  import. 
The  parents  and  the  children  live  in  an  atmosphere  redolent 
with  the  necessity  for  yoking  the  labor  harness  at  ten.  It  is 
almost  part  of  the  religious  belief  in  the  North  of  England  that 
the  child  must  become  a  wage  earner  at  ten.  The  disciplinary 
influence  of  the  parent  is  subordinated  by  the  all-powerful 
half-crown,  to  the  detriment  of  the  child  and  the  lowering  of  the 
moral  tone  of  our  manufacturing  towns.  The  statute  book  has 
taught  the  parent  to  look  at  the  monetary  value  of  his  offspring, 
and  the  weekly  half-crown  covers  a  multitude  of  shortcomings. 

“On  educational  grounds  this  dovetailing  of  the  factory  and 
the  school  stands  condemned  by  ‘My  Lords’  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  department,  who  instruct  the  inspectors  in  the  follow’- 
ing  words:  ‘In  schools  attended  by  half-time  children,  teachers 
have  to  contend  with  special  difficulties,  and  in  recommending 
the  various  grants  you  may  fairly  accept  a  somewhat  lower 
standard  of  quality  than  in  case  of  other  schools,  both  as 
regards  attainments  and  organization.’ 

“Six  hours  in  the  heated  and  unhealthy  atmosphere  of  a 
mill  is  not  conducive  to  that  mental  alertness  so  necessary  in 
tlie  primary  school  pupil  of  to-day.  See  these  little  mites 
rush  out  of  our  mills  at  12.30,  and  scurry  off  to  snatch  a  hasty 
midday  meal  ere  they  present  themselves  at  school,  since  a 
wise  and  beneficent  legislature  enacts  that  after  six  hours  in  a 
mill  there  must  follow  three  in  mastering  the  laws  of  syntax, 
the  peculiarities  of  the  substantive  verb,  or,  perchance,  the 
conjugation  of  the  verb  ‘to  sleep.’  The  education  of  the  half- 
timer  is  the  very  thinnest  of  veneer.  Physically  overwrought, 
there  is  little  hope  of  mental  training  when  the  child  arrives 
at  the  afternoon  .school.  Practically  invited  by  the  supineness 
or  indifference  of  the  local  authorities  to  spend  half  the  school 
day  at  the  foot  of  that  ladder  which  is  said  to  reach  from  the 
gutter  to  the  university,  on  passing  perchance  the  Second 
Standard  he  becomes  a  real  source  of  concern  to  the  teacher. 
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The  factory  half-timer  must  attend  on  the  alternate  day  or 
half-day  system,  but  the  domestic,  or  Education  Act,  half- 
timer  attends  with  an  irregularity  that  is  only  exceeded  by 
the  difficulty  of  the  teacher  to  arrange  the  school  time-table 
so  that  the  domestic  half-timer  shall  get  a  little  of  each  subject 
in  the  curriculum.  From  one  school  register  I  cull  the 
following:  ‘Two  half-timers  attended  only  twice  on  a  Friday 
out  of  thirteen  weeks,  and  another  was  present  only  once  on  a 
Wednesday  during  the  same  period.’  There  is  no  certainty 
about  the  attendance  of  the  domestic  half-timer;  it  is  a  case 
of  ‘go  as  you  please’  under  most  local  authorities. 

“Parents  who  refuse  to  sacrifice  the  physical,  moral,  and 
intellectual  welfare  of  their  offspring  for  the  miserable  pittance 
earned  by  these  little  workers,  find  the  education  ‘cribb’d, 
cabin’d,  and  confined’  by  the  presence  of  these  children.  In 
Bolton,  where  two  out  of  every  three  children  over  ten  years 
of  age  who  have  passed  the  required  standard  are  at  work- 
half  time,  the  School  Board  found  that  in  order  to  introduce 
cookery  for  the  girls,  the  girls  must  cease  to  take  geography 
as  a  class  subject  throughout  their  schools.  And  so  it  is 
throughout  the  half-time  district — the  education  of  the  coun¬ 
try  is  being  restricted  by  early  child  labor. 

“The  Lancashire  operative  is  as  well  paid  as  the  artisan  in 
any  country  in  the  world,  and  he  is  the  chief  supporter  of 
child  labor.  It  is  the  Lancashire  spinner  with  his  30^.  to  40^. 
per  week  who  rushes  his  offspring  into  the  mill  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  the  law  allow.s.  The  manager  of  a  mill 
where  326  half-timers  are  employed  ‘strongly  denies  that  the 
children  entering  at  ten  were  those  of  the  poorest  parents,  as 
many  came  from  families  where  the  various  members  took 
home  in  aggregate  wages  as  much  as  8/.  per  week.’ 

“Only  the  other  week  I  came  across  a  case  where  a  mill 
owner,  running  500  looms,  turned  his  little  girl  into  the  mill 
as  a  half-timer.  There  are  poor  widows  and  badly  paid 
artisans  in  the  North  of  England  as  elsewhere,  but  they  are 
not  the  supporters  of  child  labor.  It  is  the  comparatively 
well-paid  weaver  or  spinner  who  is  not  only  the  user,  but 
the  direct  employer,  of  child  labor,  because  it  is  cheap  labor. 

“Lancashire  is  not  poorer  than  Yorkshire,  nor  is  there 
greater  destitution  in  Yorkshire  than  in  Staffordshire.  Lan¬ 
cashire  not  only  absorbs  more  than  one-half  of  the  factory 
half-timers,  but  also  a  similar  proportion  of  the  domestic  half- 
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timers.  The  Lancashire  parent  has  been  taught  by  custom 
and  the  statute  book  to  look  on  his  offspring  as  a  wage  earner 
at  ten,  and  if  he  cannot  get  him  into  the  mill  he  finds  employ¬ 
ment  for  him  outside  the  mill. 

“The  pledge  given  at  Berlin,  three  years  ago,  that  no  child 
under  twelve  should  be  employed,  should  be  honored  by 
prohibiting  half-time  employment  under  twelve  years  of  age 
either  in  or  out  of  a  factory. 

“The  cry  goes  up  for  eight  hours  a  day  for  adults.  Are  the 
working  classes  content  that  little  children  of  ten  and  eleven 
shall  work  six?  The  Bolton  cotton  operatives  decided  almost 
unanimously  that  eight  hours  in  the  vitiated  and  unhealthy 
atmosphere  of  a  mill  was  sufficient,  and  the  same  operatives 
decided  unanimously  that  the  age  for  half-time  employment 
should  remain  at  ten.  Surely  if  eight  hours  were  sufficient  for 
adult  men  and  women,  six  were  more  than  sufficient  for  little 
children  of  ten.  At  Berlin  it  was  agreed  that  no  child  under 
fourteen  should  work  underground.  Are  the  miners  content 
to  allow  boys  of  twelve,  too  often  without  producing  the 
educational  certificate,  to  work  at  the  dangerous  occupation 
of  mining? 

“The  best  remedy  for  much  of  this  would  be  the  adoption 
of  the  ‘age  and  attendance’  qualification  instead  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  one.  The  requirement  of  regular  attendance  in  a  public 
elementary  school  during  several  years  of  a  child’s  life  as  the 
condition  of  earning  the  privilege  of  going  to  work  would  be 
much  more  effectual  in  improving  the  attendance  in  our 
schools.  Under  the  existing  system  the  object  is  to  pass 
the  examination  prescribed  for  the  standard  of  exemption. 
To  do  this  it  is  thought  to  suffice  to  condense  regularity  of 
attendance  and  the  effort  of  preparation  within  the  compass  of 
a  few  weeks.  But  of  what  value  is  such  an  effort?  What  real 
knowledge  is  gained.  What  habits  of  mind  are  acquired  that 
can  stand  as  a  strong  foundation  upon  which  to  build  up  a 
thoughtful,  well-balanced  character?  Make  regular  attendance 
at  an  efficient  public  school  the  test  of  fitness  to  enter  upon 
the  labor  of  life,  and  you  will  secure  for  the  child  the  surest 
path  to  an  education  worthy  of  the  name,  and  you  will  add 
the  most  powerful  stimulus  to  the  parent  to  send  his  children  to 
school.  The  steady,  continued  application  which  it  would  entail 
would  make  the  learning  acquired  more  fruitful  and  abiding 
than  the  mere  cram  which  the  present  system  now  encourages.” 


DISCUSSIONS 

ADMISSION  TO  COLLEGE  I5Y  CERTIFICATE 
University  of  Wisconsin 

At  the  time  the  system  of  admitting  students  on  certificate 
was  adopted  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  now  more  than 
twenty  years  ago,  the  purpose  was  to  bind  the  university  and 
the  preparatory  schools  of  the  State  into  a  closer  alliance  for 
the  purpose  of  mutual  helpfulness.  A  somewhat  thorough 
study  of  the  systems  of  admitting  students  in  other  countries 
to  the  higher  institutions  of  learning,  led  to  the  belief  that  a 
carefully  guarded  method,  by  which  pupils  of  approved  schools 
should  be  admitted  without  examination,  would  prove  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  schools  as  well  as  to  the  university.  The  system 
was  constructed  in  such  a  way  as  to  throw  upon  the  univer¬ 
sity  the  responsibility  of  examining  the  school,  and  also  to 
throw  upon  the  individual  school  the  responsibility  for  the 
preparation  of  the  students  admitted.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
explain  the  system  in  any  detail.  It  is  perhaps  enough  to  say 
that  after  five  years  of  trial  an  examination  of  the  records 
showed  that  the  standing  of  students  admitted  by  certificate 
was  considerably  higher  than  the  standing  of  those  admitted 
by  examination.  There  seemed,  moreover,  to  be  conclusive 
evidence  that  the  schools  were  greatly  benefited  by  the 
arrangement.  After  the  examination  of  a  school,  its  weak 
places  were  pointed  out  to  the  school  board,  and  it  was  gen¬ 
erally  found  that  the  boards  were  very  willing  to  make  any 
changes  suggested.  In  many  cases  the  changes  recommended 
were  of  so  trifling  a  nature  that  they  could  be  made  by  the 
teachers  themselves  without  the  interference  of  the  appointing 
authorities.  Further  experience  confirmed  the  first  impres¬ 
sions.  The  system  adopted  first  in  Michigan  gradually  spread 
over  the  Western  States,  and  is  now  very  generally  prevalent. 
I  have  been  from  the  first  an  earnest  believer  in  the  system, 
and  I  believe  that  history  has  fully  justified  the  predictions  of 
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those  who  had  to  do  with  its  first  introduction  in  Michigan. 
The  advantages  of  it  arc  threefold : 

In  the  first  place,  it  relieves  the  officers  of  the  university  of 
the  labor  of  the  preliminary  examinations.  This  point  should 
not  receive  serious  consideration,  if  it  is  certain  that  the  exam¬ 
inations  so  conducted  are  likely  to  secure  a  better  grade  of 
scholarship.  But  to  suppose  that  that  is  the  case  would  be  to 
ignore  or  defy  the  experience  of  more  than  twenty  years. 

In  the  second  place,  a  very  great  advantage  is  experienced 
by  the  preparatory  school.  The  visit  of  the  committee  from 
the  university  is  an  event  looked  forward  to  as  an  affair  of 
great  importance  to  the  teachers  and  pupils.  The  examina¬ 
tion,  when  properly  conducted,  includes  an  inspection  of  the 
class  work  of  every  teacher  and  a  careful  report  upon  the 
nature  of  the  work  done.  Such  a  visit  is,  and  must  be,  of  the 
very  greatest  importance  to  the  school  in  question. 

The  third  advantage  is  in  the  fact  that  all  the  pupils  become 
accustomed  to  thinking  that  the  academy  or  high  school  is  not 
the  end  of  a  good  education.  A  large  number  who  would 
otherwise  complete  their  school  days  at  the  end  of  the  high 
school  course  are  fired  with  a  desire  to  go  forward  to  a  further 
term  of  study  in  a  college  or  university. 

These  considerations,  especially  the  second  and  third,  are 
advantages  of  great  importance,  and  I  know  of  no  disadvan¬ 
tages  from  the  system  that  can,  in  any  true  sense,  be  regarded 
as  of  counterbalancing  significance. 

Charles  K.  Adams 

University  of  Wisconsin, 

Madison,  Wis. 


Hughes  High  School,  Cincinnati 

Colleges  have  adopted  one  or  the  other  of  two  plans  for 
the  admission  of  students  from  preparatory  schools;  first,  by 
special  examination  conducted  by  the  college  authorities;  or, 
second,  by  certificate  of  proficiency  from  the  preparatory 
school.  A  generation  ago  the  plan  by  special  examination 
was  in  almost  universal  use  in  the  better  class  of  colleges,  but 
in  recent  years  admission  by  certificate  has  become  very 
common  even  with  many  institutions  of  high  rank.  Although 
the  certificate  plan  is  not  yet  regarded  with  favor  by  some  of 
the  older  and  more  conservative  colleges,  still  it  is  manifestly 
gaining  ground  year  by  year.  Docs  not  this  fact  seem  to. 
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indicate  that  the  examination  plan  is  not  altogether  satis¬ 
factory? 

The  admission  examination  is  at  best  a  very  poor  test  of 
the  fitness  of  the  student  for  the  college  work.  It  is  too  often 
the  case  that  it  fails  to  give  any  adequate  account  either  of 
the  knowledge  or  of  the  power  which  the  candidate  possesses, 
and  if  it  succeed  in  the  former,  it  is  almost  sure  to  fail  in  the 
latter.  Yet  it  is  worth  much  more  to  know  whether  the 
student  is  likely  to  do  the  work  before  him  than  to  know 
how  well  he  has  done  the  work  behind  him.  A  knowledge  of 
the  latter  does  not  always  include  a  knowledge  of  the  former. 
The  character  and  habits,  the  mental  and  moral  quality  of  the 
student,  and  his  working  ability,  are  very  important  factors  in 
determining  whether  he  is  fitted  to  enter  college,  and  these 
are  hardly  touched  by  the  examination. 

In  no  well-regulated  system  of  schools  would  the  plan  be 
tolerated  at  this  day  of  making  promotion  from  grade  to  grade 
depend  solely  upon  the  issue  of  a  single  examination  given  at 
the  close  of  the  year’s  work;  even  though  that  examination  be 
given  by  those  familiar  with  the  work  and  methods  of  the 
school.  This  is  everywhere  acknowledged  to  be  an  inadequate 
and  unfair  test.  The  judgment  of  the  teacher  and  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  work  already  done  are  recognized  as  important 
factors  to  be  taken  into  account  in  determining  this  question. 
If  this  is  sound  educational  doctrine  up  to  the  close  of  the 
preparatory  school,  why  is  it  not  equally  sound  when  we 
come  to  determine  whether  the  student  who  has  completed 
his  preparatory  course  is  fitted  to  pass  forward  to  higher 
work? 

The  influence  of  the  examination  upon  the  preparatory 
school  is  not  healthful.  It  tends  to  give  undue  interest  to 
past  examination  questions  and  to  the  study  of  the  idiosyn¬ 
crasies  of  examiners,  and  encourages  a  too  careful  estimate  of 
what  must  be  done  and  what  may  be  left  undone  in  view  of 
the  coming  test.  There  is,  at  least,  a  strong  temptation  to 
give  attention  to  these  things  at  the  expense  of  legitimate 
work.  All  this  is  narrowing  and  stifling,  rather  than  broaden¬ 
ing  ami  developing.  This  kind  of  work  has  very  little  relation 
to  teaching,  properly  so  called ;  it  is  simply  preparing  for 
examination,  and  these  are  two  widely  different  arts.  It  is  by 
no  means  true  that  the  best  teacher  is  always  the  one  whose 
students  are  most  successful  in  running  the  examination 
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gauntlet.  This  success  may  be  and  indeed  often  is  the  result 
of  mere  routine  work,  of  mechanical  drill,  of  excessive  mem¬ 
orizing,  rather  than  of  comprehensive  and  scientific  teaching. 
It  must,  I  think,  be  conceded  that  the  prospect  of  an  exam¬ 
ination  to  be  set  by  an  authority  external  to  the  school, 
prepared  by  those  entirely  ignorant  of  the  methods  that  have 
been  employed  and  of  the  nature  of  the  work  done — an 
examination  that  may  mean  much  in  its  results  to  the  student 
and  perhaps  to  the  teacher,  is  not  conducive  to  the  most 
healthy  state  of  mind  on  the  part  of  the  learner  nor  the  best 
method  of  teaching  on  the  part  of  the  instructor,  I  am  sure 
that  the  college  will  receive  its  candidates  for  admission  better 
taught,  better  trained,  with  better  and  higher  aims  in  their 
study,  and  better  prepared  in  every  way  for  the  advanced 
work  upon  which  they  are  to  enter,  if  the  preparatory  school 
can  be  allowed  to  utilize  its  time  in  some  better  way  than  in 
drilling  and  cramming  for  examination. 

Whatever  evils  may  inhere  in  the  plan  of  admission  by 
certificate,  it  certainly  is  free  from  those  which  I  have  been 
considering.  Of  course  the  certificate  plan  must  include  such 
regulations  and  restrictions  as  will  protect  the  higher  institu¬ 
tion  from  an  influx  of  ill-prepared  candidates.  No  college 
that  expects  to  maintain  any  respectable  standard  of  scholar¬ 
ship  could  be  expected  to  receive  without  question  every 
comer  from  whatever  unknown  school  he  may  bring  a  certificate. 
Public  high  schools,  as  well  as  private  academies,  are  not  all  of 
the  same  rank,  and  are  not  capable  of  doing  equally  good 
work.  There  are  schools  from  which  no  college  worthy  the 
name  would  be  justified  in  accepting  students  upon  certificate, 
just  as  there  arc  colleges,  so  called  (are  there  not?),  whose 
certificate  would  not  be  a  passport  to  any  reputable  high 
school  or  academy.  Put  between  the  better  class  of  colleges 
and  the  better  class  of  jweparatory  schools,  there  should  be 
established  such  a  relationship  that  students  may  pass  from 
the  lower  to  the  higher  just  as  they  now  pass  in  our  best  city 
schools  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  grades  of  the  same 
.system.  This  relation.ship  has  already  been  established  in 
many  cases,  and  the  testimony  shows  that  it  has  been  attended 
with  good  results  to  both  parties  to  the  arrangement.  The 
college  has  not  been  overrun  with  ill-prepared  students,  and 
the  preparatory  school  has  not  only  not  relaxed  its  efforts  to 
show  itself  worthy  of  the  confidence  placed  in  it,  but  has 
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improved  the  quality  of  its  work  and  raised  the  standard  of 
its  scholarship. 

One  of  the  things  especially  needed  in  our  imperfectly 
organized  educational  system,  is  a  closer  connection  between 
the  secondary  and  the  higher  institutions  of  learning.  Under 
our  present  arrangements,  the  preparatory  school  and  the 
college  too  often  stand  as  isolated  and  independent  units, 
rather  than  as  parts  of  one  related  and  connected  whole.  In 
our  public  school  system,  the  pupil  passes  along  very  naturally 
and  easily  until  he  reaches  the  end  of  the  high  school  course; 
but  at  that  point,  if  he  wishes  to  continue  his  studies  at  some 
of  our  older  institutions  of  high  reputation,  he  finds  before 
him  a  closed  door  that  will  open  to  admit  him  only  after  he 
has  submitted  to  a  special  test  to  determine  whether  he  is  to 
be  allowed  to  go  forward  or  whether  he  is  to  be  turned  back¬ 
ward.  However  well  he  may  have  done  his  previous  work, 
and  however  deservedly  high  may  be  the  standing  of  the 
school  from  which  he  comes,  this  test  is  to  be  the  only  crite¬ 
rion  by  which  to  judge  of  his  fitness  to  take  the  next  upward 
step.  Is  not  the  judgment  of  the  teacher  who  has  watched 
the  progress  of  the  student  for  several  years,  and  who  is 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  his  character,  his  intellectual 
ability,  and  his  previous  success  in  his  studies,  a  better  basis 
for  admission  to  college  than  the  results  of  a  hurried  entrance 
examination  such  as  is  usually  given?  Or  are  there  not  at  the 
head  of  some,  at  least,  of  our  high  schools  and  academies  men 
capable  of  forming  on  such  a  question  a  judgment  that  is 
entitled  to  the  respectful  consideration  of  college  authorities? 
If  we  would  render  the  best  service  to  our  ambitious  and 
meritorious  young  men  and  women  we  must  make  for  them 
an  unobstructed  pathway  from  the  primary  school  through 
the  secondary  school  and  the  university.  No  artificial  and 
unnecessary  barriers  should  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
their  progress  at  any  stage  of  their  journey. 

E.  W.  Coy 

Hughes  High  Schooi,, 

Cincinnati,  O. 
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EDUCATIONAL  EXHIBITS  AT  THE  COLUMBIAN 
EXPOSITION 

It  is  not  possible  at  this  time  to  give  more  than  a  general 
summary  of  the  contents  of  the  educational  section  in  the 
Columbian  exposition,  and  of  the  plan  followed  in  its  arrange¬ 
ment.  On  the  opening  day  this  section  was  very  incomplete. 
Many  of  the  exhibits  sent  by  foreign  nations  and  by  American 
institutions,  both  public  and  private,  were  still  unpacked,  and 
in  spite  of  the  rapid  progress  made  during  the  month  of  May, 
they  are  not  all  in  place  yet. 

Exhibits  representing  primary,  secondary,  and  superior 
education  may  be  found  in  six  of  the  great  exposition 
structures  and  several  smaller  ones,  and  in  three  State  build¬ 
ings.  The  greater  part  of  the  representation,  however,  is  in 
the  Manufacturers’  Building,  where  the  American  exhibits  are 
gathered  in  the  south  wing  of  the  Liberal  Arts  Gallery,  and  the 
foreign  e.xhibits  chiefly  in  the  national  courts  of  Germany, 
Austria,  Russia,  England,  Canada,  New  South  Wales,  and  Japan. 

A  great  many  of  the  articles  shown  in  the  department  of 
manufactures  might  very  properly  be  classed  as  educational 
exhibits,  since  they  are  of  direct,  and  even  vital,  importance  in 
the  work  of  teachers  and  students.  Among  these  are  books, 
instruments  of  precision,  experiment,  and  research,  school 
materials  and  appliances,  models  of  school  buildings  and 
furniture,  apparatus  for  physical  development,  and  various 
other  things. 

In  all  parts  of  the  exposition  there  are  a  great  many  objects 
that  seem  to  illustrate  the  results  of  instruction  given  in 
schools  of  art,  engineering,  industry,  and  trade.  It  is  not  easy 
to  interpret  the  exhibits  in  such  a  way  as  to  gauge  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  these  results,  but  some  notion  of  their  magnitude  may 
be  obtained  from  such  exhibits  as  those  shown  by  Great 
Britain  in  the  department  of  manufactures.  After  seeing  the 
students’  work  sent  by  the  government  schools  of  design  at 
South  Kensington  and  by  the  school  board  of  London,  the 
visitor  may  examine  near  by  a  great  variety  of  manufactured 
articles  in  which  the  taste  shown  in  design  and  color  is  the 
direct  result  of  work  done  in  these  schools.  A  similar  connec¬ 
tion  between  art  school  work  and  artistic  industrial  products 
may  be  traced  in  the  French  exhibits. 

Viewed  from  this  standpoint  cverj'’  part  of  the  exposition 
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affords  material  for  the  study  of  education  and  of  the  relations  of 
school  work  to  the  industrial  life  of  the  people.  It  is  necessary, 
however,  to  limit  the  field  of  the  present  discussion  to  the 
exhibits  which  represent  actual  systems  of  instruction. 

The  main  exhibit  in  the  Liberal  Arts  Gallery  is  arranged  with 
a  view  to  accomplishing,  as  far  as  practicable,  two  objects: 
(i)  To  place  in  series  the  exhibits  of  institutions  of  similar 
aims  and  standing,  in  order  to  facilitate  comparison ;  and  (2) 
to  place  together  all  of  the  exhibits  from  the  same  State  so  as 
to  present  as  complete  a  picture  as  possible  of  its  scheme  of 
education,  both  public  and  private.  The  space  devoted  to  this 
purpose  extends  across  the  south  end  of  the  Manufacturers’ 
Iluilding  and  part  of  the  way  along  each  side.  It  is  perforated 
by  wells  through  which  the  main  floor  below  the  gallery  is 
lighted.  These  wells,  nine  in  number,  divide  the  space  into 
three  parts:  an  outer  aisle  lined  on  both  sides  with  exhibit 
spaces,  a  similar  inner  aisle  concentric  with  the  first,  and  eight 
bridges  connecting  the  two  aisles.  These  bridges  are  occupied 
by  twenty-five  State  exhibits,  which  are  in  nearly  every  instance 
collective,  i.  e.,  instead  of  containing  a  large  number  of  indi¬ 
vidual  school  exhibits,  they  show  a  typical  series  of  schools 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  without  reference  to  the  special 
modifications  existing  in  different  parts  of  the  State. 

Massachusetts  has  adopted  this  arrangement  and  grouped 
her  exhibits  in  five  sections  devoted  to  kindergarten,  primary, 
manual  training,  high,  and  normal  schools  respectively.  She 
also  shows  the  general  features  of  her  system  by  a  series  of 
maps,  charts,  and  photographs,  and  by  a  large  collection  of 
State  and  local  reports. 

In  the  New  York  exhibit  also  the  State  is  the  smallest  unit 
recognized,  and  each  important  phase  of  education  is  shown  by 
a  collective  exhibit.  Besides  having  five  divisions  similar  to 
those  adopted  by  Massachusetts,  New  York  has  several  addi¬ 
tional  sections.  One  represents  her  peculiar  State  university 
system,  another  her  private  schools,  and  a  third  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  progress  of  university  extension. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  Ohio  State  exhibit,  the  above  plan 
is  carried  out  only  partially.  The  three  large  cities — Cleve¬ 
land,  Cincinnati,  and  Toledo — send  separate  exhibits  of  their 
public  school  systems;  while  the  towns  and  rural  districts 
supplement  these  by  a  collective  exhibit  showing  the  other 
features  of  the  State  system. 
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The  greater  part  of  the  inner  aisle  is  lined  with  exhibits  from 
colleges,  universities,  normal  schools,  and  higher  technical  in¬ 
stitutions.  As  far  as  possible,  these  are  placed  with  or  near 
the  exhibits  of  their  respective  States.  The  series  includes 
Harvard,  Yale,  Johns  Hopkins,  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Teachers’  College 
of  New  York,  University  of  Michigan,  and  other  well-known 
institutions  for  the  higher  education  of  men  and  women. 
Another  row  of  alcoves  contains  a  great  variety  of  students’ 
work  from  some  of  the  art  schools  of  the  United  States. 

Across  the  end  of  the  east  wing  of  the  educational  section 
is  the  space  devoted  to  Catholic  exhibits.  The  three  divisions 
of  this  collection  are  in  charge  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  the 
Archdiocese  of  Chicago,  and  the  Committee  for  the  Catholic 
Educational  Exhibit ;  and  together  they  afford  a  valuable 
opportunity  to  study  an  important  part  of  the  educational 
field.  The  list  of  institutions  represented  includes  all  grades 
of  schools,  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  university,  and  many 
forms  of  manual  training,  industrial,  and  special  schools. 

Next  to  the  Cathclic  section  comes  a  series  of  exhibits  of 
school  furniture  and  apparatus,  followed  by  a  group  of  exhibits 
from  medical  schools,  and  then  one  from  American  business 
colleges.  Further  along  are  the  alcoves  devoted  to  manual 
training,  industrial,  and  trade  schools,  and  to  institutions  such 
as  Hampton,  Carlisle,  and  Atlanta  University,  which  are 
intended  primarily  for  Indians  or  for  negroes. 

Near  these  is  an  extensive  and  well-planned  exhibit  from 
Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn.  It  is  divided  into  five  sections: 
{<r)  manual  work ;  (Ji)  science  teaching ;  (c)  industrial  and  fine 
art;  (d)  technical  and  trade  work;  (c)  literar>'  work.  It  is 
worthy  of  careful  examination  and  study,  since  it  presents 
important  evidence  of  progress  made  in  working  out  a  scheme 
of  instruction  which  will  develop  all  the  faculties  of  the  pupil. 

There  is  also  a  large  collective  exhibit  of  American  institu¬ 
tions  for  the  education  of  the  defective  classes,  which  contains 
work  done  by  the  deaf,  the  dumb,  the  blind,  and  the  feeble¬ 
minded. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  Liberal  Arts  Gallery,  Germany  has 
a  collective  exhibit  from  the  lower  schools,  the  higher  schools, 
and  the  universities,  which  form  a  part  of  her  governmental 
system  of  education.  No  higher  technical  schools  are  repre¬ 
sented,  nor  are  kindergartens.  The  universities  have  library 
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and  laboratory  exhibits,  showing  the  resources  at  the  command 
of  university  students,  and  theses  showing  methods  and  results 
of  original  research.  The  exhibits  from  professional  schools 
have  been  prepared,  in  each  instance,  by  the  most  eminent  pro¬ 
fessor  whose  services  could  be  secured.  The  lower  schools  are 
represented  by  maps,  charts,  photographs,  and  statistical  tables, 
and  by  typical  collections  of  the  materials  and  apparatus  used 
in  teaching.  There  are  also  library  exhibits  showing  the  sev¬ 
eral  systems  used  in  some  of  the  important  libraries  in  the 
empire. 

The  Japanese  exhibit  is  very  comprehensive,  and  represents 
the  whole  range  of  public  education  from  the  kindergarten  to 
the  university,  including  schools  of  agriculture,  engineering, 
science,  art,  manual  training,  and  commerce,  as  well  as  schools 
for  the  training  of  teachers,  and  for  defectives. 

England  has  two  important  exhibits,  one  sent  by  the  school 
board  of  London,  and  representing  the  work  in  manual  train¬ 
ing,  form  study,  and  drawing,  in  the  London  schools ;  and  the 
other,  by  the  general  government,  showing  the  work  done  by 
students  in  the  National  Art  Training  Schools  at  South  Ken¬ 
sington,  and  in  schools  of  art  in  other  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  Canadian  province  of  Ontario  exhibits  a  large  amount 
of  pupils’  work,  especially  in  drawing  and  form  study,  from 
schools  of  every  type  that  are  controlled  by,  or  aflRliated  with, 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  • 

Among  the  other  foreign  countries  represented  are  Austria, 
which  exhibits  the  school  system  of  Vienna,  and  New  South 
Wales,  which  presents  work  in  manual  training  from  her  public 
schools. 

Among  the  exhibits  of  the  Bureau  of  Charities  and  Correc¬ 
tion  in  the  building  for  anthropology,  there  arc  represented 
schools  for  the  training  of  nurses,  industrial  and  reform  schools, 
and  other  institutions  for  the  education  of  the  dependent  and 
delinquent  classes. 

In  the  Agricultural  Building  there  are  two  large  collective 
exhibits  showing  the  work  done  at  government  agricultural 
colleges  and  experiment  stations  in  France  and  in  the  United 
States.  There  are  maps,  photographs,  and  specimens  showing 
the  methods  used  and  the  results  obtained  in  teaching  agricul¬ 
ture  and  cognate  subjects,  and  in  applying  to  local  conditions 
the  results  of  purely  scientific  investigations. 
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In  the  Woman’s  Building  there  is  a  room  containing  exhibits 
of  the  educational  work  done  by  women  and  for  women,  and 
some  of  the  improvements  in  educational  methods  and  appli¬ 
ances  that  are  due  to  wom.en. 

When  the  Children’s  Building  is  completed  it  will  contain  a 
model  creche,  a  kindergarten  in  daily  session,  a  kitchen  gar¬ 
den,  a  sloyd  school,  classes  for  physical  training,  and  an  ex¬ 
hibit  of  methods  for  teaching  deaf  mutes  to  speak.  There 
will  also  be  among  the  objects  intended  to  amuse  and  interest 
children  a  great  many  that  are  distinctly  educational  in  pur¬ 
pose. 

In  the  Government  Building  is  a  section  devoted  to  an 
exhibit  from  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education.  It  con¬ 
tains  a  collection  of  photographs,  statistics,  and  pupils’  work 
from  Alaska  ;  an  exhibit  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Educa¬ 
tion  in  collecting  and  publishing  school  statistics,  and  in  publish¬ 
ing  educational  reports  and  monographs,  and  a  comparative 
library  e.xhibit.  The  latter  consists  of  (i)  a  model  library  of  five 
thousand  volumes  ;  (2)  library  appliances  for  cataloguing,  dis¬ 
tributing,  and  shelving  books ;  (3)  photographs  and  catalogues 
of  individual  libraries ;  and  (4)  library  architecture.  As  the 
government  also  wishes  to  represent  the  methods  of  Indian 
education,  there  is,  in  the  south  loop  of  the  Intramural  Rail¬ 
road,  a  special  building  for  a  model  Indian  school  in  charge  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

There  is  still  another  government  educational  exhibit  on  the 
battle  ship  Illinois,  where  one  of  the  cabins  is  filled  with  work 
done  by  students  in  the  naval  academy  at  Annapolis. 

In  the  Illinois  State  Building,  the  educational  exhibit  is 
divided  into  two  main  sections,  one  devoted  to  higher  educa¬ 
tion,  which  is  represented  by  the  State  University  at  Cham¬ 
paign  and  the  Southern  Illinois  State  Normal  University  ;  and 
the  other  devoted  to  an  institutional  exhibit  of  the  State 
system  of  public  instruction.  The  Illinois  Building  also  con¬ 
tains  a  model  kindergarten  in  charge  of  the  women  of  the 
Illinois  Board  of  Managers. 

From  this  general  summary  it  may  be  seen  that  the  educa¬ 
tional  section  is  far  from  being  cither  complete  or  systematical 
as  an  international  collection.  This  is  due  very  largely  to  the 
limited  amount  of  space  allowed  for  education  by  the  exposi¬ 
tion  management,  and  to  the  great  delay  in  assigning  it.  Many 
of  those  intending  to  make  exhibits  abandoned  their  plans  for 
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lack  of  time  and  opportunity  to  carry  them  out  properly.  The 
exhibit  is  nevertheless  very  remarkable  and  suggestive,  and 
offers  to  everyone  interested  in  education  a  valuable  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  make  a  comparative  study  of  educational  systems. 

Richard  Waterman,  Jr. 

Univkrsity  of  Chicago 


EXHIBIT  OF  WORK  FROM  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  NEW 
YORK  CITY. 

To  write  a  “  careful,  just,  discriminating  criticism  of  the 
exhibit  of  the  work  of  the  New  York  public  schools  at  the 
Press  Club  P'air  ”  is  the  task  assigned  me  by  the  editor  of  the 
Educational  Review. 

This  exhibit  purports  to  represent  the  work  of  every  child, 
in  every  subject,  in  every  school  of  the  city.  It  covers  a  space 
far  greater  than  the  entire  allotment  to  New  York  State  at  the 
World’s  I'air.  The  most  cursory  examination  of  it  requires  not 
less  than  an  hour,  and  ten  hours  of  steady  work  proved  barely 
sufficient  for  a  study  of  its  typical  features. 

No  one  who  knows  is  disposed  to  claim  that  the  schools  of 
any  large  city  are  the  “  best  in  the  country  those  who  know 
most  best  appreciate  that  the  larger  the  city,  the  more  rapid  its 
growth,  and  the  more  crowded  and  heterogeneous  its  popula¬ 
tion,  the  farther  the  conditions  and  results  of  its  public  schools 
are  from  being  ideal,  or  even  normal.  New  York  has  all  the 
adverse  conditions  of  every  large  city,  and  more  than  has  any 
other  single  city.  To  expect  the  e.xhibit  of  the  work  of  its 
schools  to  become  homogeneous  in  a  brief  time  is  as  unreason¬ 
able  as  to  look  for  the  development  of  the  individual  child  in 
classes  not  exceeding  seventy-five  pupils.' 

The  Press  Club  exhibit  is  proof  that  the  schools  of  New 
York  City  are  not  dominated  by  a  central  power  so  strong  as 
to  crush  out  individuality  ;  local  self-government  is  everywhere 
apparent.  Different  schools  in  the  same  city  show  greater  dif¬ 
ferences  in  essentials  than  one  would  e.xpect  in  the  schools  of 
different  cities  or  of  different  States.  It  is  an  exhibit  of  strong 
contrasts. 

'  “  9.  .  .  No  proper  opportunity  should  be  lost  to  cultivate  in  the  pupil  .  .  . 
a  feeling  of  abhorrence  of  every  species  of  cruelty.  .  .  lo.  No  class  shall  con¬ 
tain  more  than  seventy-five  pupils.” — The  Course  of  Study  in  the  Public  Schools  of 
New  York,  1890,  p.  9. 
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On  opposite  sides  of  the  aisle  were  to  be  found  “  sketches 
from  life  in  one  hour  ”  that  were  good,  and  copies  from  the 
flat,  time  not  stated,  that  were  not  good.  On  the  one  hand,  in 
different  schools,  were  shown  maps  and  leaves  drawn  in  a  scaf¬ 
folding  of  squares,  and  free-hand  drawing  of  lines  connecting  a 
set  of  points ;  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  no  little  evidence 
of  good  work  and  innocent  eyes  shown  in  the  gray  lines,  not 
too  straight  and  not  too  uniform.  There  was  sewing,  in  which 
sleazy  silk  and  lace  edging  were  to  atone  for  poor  stitches, 
in  contrast  with  plain,  neat  patches — the  latter,  so  far  as  could 
be  judged,  predominating.  On  every  hand  there  was  the 
native  barbaric  taste  of  the  child  unguided,  colors  as  loud  as 
Charles  Dickens’s  vests,  and  decoration  at  the  expense  of  good 
form ;  and  yet,  in  some  quarters,  there  was  instinct  softened 
and  civilized  into  taste,  colors  in  tints  and  shades,  and  forms, 
simple,  fundamental,  and  well  done.  In  many  schools,  if  there 
was  any  thought  on  the  part  of  either  teacher  or  pupil,  it  did 
not  appear  in  the  exhibit ;  in  some  schools,  the  evidences  of 
refinement,  of  thought,  and  of  true  work  throughout  were 
unmistakable.  In  such  schools  rather  than  in  the  others  lies 
the  chief  significance  of  this  exhibit. 

Lack  of  simplicity,  of  harmony,  of  appropriateness,  both  in 
the  externals  of  the  exhibit  and  in  the  work  shown  in  the 
books,  is  the  most  general  criticism  which  can  be  made  upon 
the  exhibit  as  a  whole.  For  instance  :  in  geometry  it  was  not 
easy  to  tell  whether  the  point  uppermost  in  the  pupil’s  mind 
was  the  principle  or  the  parti-colored  construction  lines.  In 
color  not  one  standard  with  tints  and  shades,  but  many  colors 
of  all  kinds  prevailed.  A  vase  drawn  was  also  decorated,  and 
the  impression  was  given  that  the  decoration  was  the  principal 
part  of  the  work.  An  object  modeled  was  not  finished  until 
pricked  or  titillated.  A  clay  fish  was  given  scales;  a  pear, 
seeds ;  and  in  the  lion,  the  very  hairs  of  his  mane  were  num¬ 
bered.  Suggestions  of  Whittier’s 

Green-haired  women,  peony-cheeked,  beneath 

Impossible  willows, 

were  abundant. 

With  all  this,  which  is  not  mentioned  as  detracting  in  the 
least  from  the  meaning  and  use  of  the  exhibit  as  a  whole,  the 
visitor  was  struck  by  the  fact  that  teachers  and  pupils  had  done 
their  best  and  had  spent  infinite  pains;  yet  the  more  one 
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appreciated  this  the  more  was  the  regret  that  so  many,  doing 
the  best  they  knew,  could  not  have  known  better. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  no  city  has  the  championship  of  the 
manual  training  cause  during  the  past  seven  years  been  more 
spirited  than  in  certain  of  the  New  York  public  schools;  that 
New  York  is  innocent  of  “fads,”  and  is  working  on  independent 
lines.  The  result  is  apparent  in  this  exhibit :  a  sturdy  growth, 
not  too  rapid,  and  not  too  much  indebted  to  the  progress 
attained  in  other  cities ;  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  more  abstract 
joints  of  the  Russian  system,  with  stoical  disregard  of  the 
allurements  of  the  Swedish,  or  what  may  be  called  the  newer 
American  ideas.  And  yet  there  was  some  Sloyd.  some  par¬ 
quetry,  and  some  carving. 

Throughout  the  grammar  schools,  mechanical  drawing  is 
universal.  Three  types  of  work  were  shown :  simple  construct¬ 
ive  problems  without  theorems,  letters,  or  specifications ; 
isometric  drawing  which,  for  isometric  drawing,  was  good  ;  the 
ordinary  problems  in  plane  geometry,  followed  by  graphic 
illustration  in  paper  of  the  method  of  proof.  In  these,  some  of 
the  work  was  most  ingenious,  but  there  was  no  evidence  of 
invention  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  and  it  was  the  unanimous 
testimony  of  boys  belonging  to  different  schools  who  were 
questioned,  that  “  the  teacher  showed  us  how  to  do  it,  let  us 
wait  long  enough  to  forget  it  if  we  could,  and  had  us  do  it  in 
the  same  way.” 

There  were  also  demonstrations  in  geometry  written  out  in 
full  in  the  good  old-fashioned  way. 

In  free-hand  drawing,  there  was  some  broad  and  some  strong 
work,  but  much  that  was  broad  and  strong  was  not  free. 

No  test  of  the  work  of  a  school  system  is  more  fundamental 
than  that  which  regards  the  development  of  the  power  con¬ 
cisely,  clearly,  cogently  to  use  the  mother  tongue  as  a  vehicle 
of  thought.  This  involves  a  mechanical  side  and  a  thought 
side ;  the  evidence  of  this  exhibit  is  equally  unmistakable  on 
both  of  these. 

One  of  the  strongest  points  of  this  exhibit  was  the  penman¬ 
ship.  Most  of  the  work  was  neat  and  much  of  it  was  free. 
The  minimum  time  allotted  to  penmanship,  in  accordance  with 
the  instructions  of  the  board,  is  two-fifths  of  that  allotted  to 
language  work,  and  of  the  language  work  the  greater  portion 
of  the  time,  as  indicated  both  in  the  course  of  study  and  in  the 
exhibit,  is  devoted  to  mechanical  rather  than  to  thought  proc- 
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esses.  To  illustrate  :  in  an  exhibit,  which  may  fairly  be  taken 
as  a  type,  in  which  were  displayed  thirty-three  books,  thirteen 
were  devoted  to  writing,  written  spelling,  and  dictation  ;  one 
to  composition  and  poems  from  memory — three-quarters  of 
the  latter  being  poems  and  one-quarter  composition.  To  this 
ratio  of  the  mechanical  to  the  thought  side  there  were  excep¬ 
tions,  but  the  mechanical  side  always  predominated.  Another 
instance  was  noted  where,  of  thirty-six  books,  fourteen  were 
spelling  or  dictation,  one  was  an  application  for  a  position, 
also  from  dictation,  and  one  a  composition  on  “  Coal.” 

On  the  other  hand,  there  was  little,  if  anything,  to  prove  that 
the  children  were  being  taught  what,  as  well  as  how,  to  read, 
or  that  they  were  reading  anything  in  school  or  out  of  school 
that  could  be  called  literature  (“gems”  with  a  moral  not  being 
counted  as  literature),  or  that  what  they  wrote  was  molded  in 
style  or  in  content  by  what  they  had  read.  As  a  rule,  the  com¬ 
positions  were  original  where  they  might  have  been  enriched 
by  imitation,  imitative  where  they  should  have  been  original. 
Such  subjects  as  Hope,  Benevolence,  Temperance,  The  Uses 
of  Parents,  formed  the  main  stay.  There  were  some  historical 
and  biographical  subjects,  but  the  details  were  meager,  and 
seemed  not  to  have  been  gained  at  first-hand;  some  narrative 
and  description,  which  was  good  ;  and  there  was  an  earnest  of 
still  better  work  in  a  few  groups  of  papers  describing  experi¬ 
ments  and  observations  in  science. 

On  the  whole  the  exhibit  of  the  New  York  public  schools 
falls  below  the  standard  that  a  student  of  education  coming 
from  abroad  would  naturally  expect  to  find  in  the  metropolis 
of  the  United  States.  But  anyone  familiar  with  the  peculiar 
and  manifold  disadvantages  under  which  these  schools  labor, 
and  appreciating  the  strong  forces  that  are  at  work  in  them, 
could  sec  signs  of  promise,  evidences  of  steady  progress  along 
true  lines,  and  ground  for  congratulation  and  for  hope. 


Teachers’  College,  New  York 


Walter  L.  Hervey 
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Froebel  and  Education  by  Self-activity.— By  H.  Courthope  Bowen,  M.  A. 

The  Great  Educators  Series  ;  edited  by  Nicholas  Murray  Butler.  New  York: 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1892,  pp.  viii,  209.  Price  $1.00. 

Mr.  Bowen  has  made  a  book  that  is  a  real  addition  to 
Froebel  literature.  Too  many  writings  on  this  subject  are 
imitations  or  exaggerations.  They  piously  repeat  the  words 
of  Froebel,  or  else  they  revel  in  emotional  expressions  of 
reverence  for  his  authority  and  joy  at  the  possession  of  his 
teachings.  It  would  seem,  too,  as  if  the  study  of  infancy 
carries  with  it  the  danger  of  unbalancing  the  judgment  in 
respect  to  human  nature.  The  ideal  and  real  mingle  and  lose 
their  sharp  definition  in  the  life  of  the  child.  It  contains  the 
possibility  of  all  humanity,  and  shows  gleams  of  promise  that 
encourage  us  to  hope  from  its  future  the  realization  of  greater 
achievements  than  the  world  has  yet  seen.  We  think  only  of 
the  promise,  and  count  possibilities  as  realities  or  at  least  as 
near  realization.  The  frightful  labor  and  struggle  of  years,  the 
iron  will,  the  relentless  self-sacrifice  necessary  to  make  these 
ideals  become  historically  real,  are  all  hidden  to  our  gaze  by 
the  halo  that  surrounds  childhood.  We  would  fain  believe 
that  there  is  for  this  charming  little  one  some  new,  well- 
graded  road  that  leads  to  the  shining  heights,  avoiding  those 
difficult  passages  of  Red  Seas  and  wildernesses  of  Sinai,  of 
Gethsemanes  and  Calvarys.  To  this  fond  faith  we  owe  the 
educational  reforms  of  modern  times.  So  much  we  admit, 
although  we  are  forced  to  confess  that  there  is  much  in  the 
pedagogical  treatise  that  is  unreal  and  visionary.  Manhood 
is  different  from  childhood  in  many  ways;  work  is  different 
from  play.  But  we  must  all  be  grateful  to  those  educators 
who  have  taught  us  that  childhood  is  a  legitimate  phase  of 
human  growth,  and  that  play  is  as  essential  as  work  for  the 
development  of  rational  humanity.  To  turn  childhood  into 
manhood  by  premature  disciplines  is  to  arrest  development 
and  produce  the  dwarf. 
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Few  writings  on  the  kindergarten  make  any  pretensions  at 
probing  the  ideas  of  Froebcl  and  thinking  out  their  founda¬ 
tions.  Such  a  radical  treatment  would  discover  their  relations 
to  the  ideas  that  have  established  the  existing  system  of 
elementary,  secondary,  and  higher  education.  But  most  of 
the  writers  on  Froebel’s  methods  would  confess  to  themselves 
that  they  have  little  or  no  use  for  the  old  scheme  of  educa¬ 
tion.  They  are  convinced  that  it  must  be  all  made  over  in 
the  spirit  of  the  kindergarten. 

But  no  philosophy  of  education  is  fundamental  until  it  is 
based  on  sociology — not  on  physiology,  not  even  on  psychol¬ 
ogy,  but  on  sociology.  The  evolution  of  civilization  is  the 
key  to  education  in  all  its  varieties  and  phases — as  found  in 
family,  civil  society,  state,  and  church,  as  well  as  in  the  school. 
Once  placed  on  this  basis  it  is  easy  to  connect  any  one  theory 
of  education,  that  of  Froebel,  for  example,  with  any  other 
— that  of  Chinese  verbal  memorizing,  or  that  of  the  study  of 
Latin  and  Greek  in  American  colleges,  and  to  show  their 
rationale,  and  the  amount  and  kind  of  positive  help  given  to 
the  pupil  by  each. 

Mr.  Bowen’s  work  presents  in  a  graceful  form  the  thoughts 
of  a  widely  read  and  cultured  student  of  education  in  the 
presence  of  the  kindergarten.  He  considers  its  results,  its 
methods,  and  the  history  of  their  discovery.  He  is  entirely 
sympathetic  with  his  theme,  but  he  never  repeats  supersti- 
tiously  nor  exaggerates  sentimentally.  He  gives  a  clear 
presentation  first  of  Froebel’s  life,  showing  how  he  arrived 
successively  at  the  several  principles  that  underlie  his  system. 
He  then  devotes  a  chapter  each  to  the  two  great  books  that 
contain  his  attempts  at  systematic  presentation,  namely,  The 
Education  of  Man  (1828)  and  the  Songs  and  Games  (1843). 
In  another  chapter  he  analyzes  the  gifts  and  occupations,  and 
discusses  their  educational  significance. 

“Let  childhood  ripen”  is  the  keynote  to  the  new  gospel. 
Rousseau  inspired  Pestalozzi,  who  based  everything  on  sense- 
perception  {Anschauung),  without  seeing  that  there  is  a  very 
important  anterior  period  of  education  in  which  sensations 
and  confused  emotions  are  the  stuff  of  education.  Froebel 
supplements  Pestalozzi  by  providing  for  this  earlier  period, 
covering  the  age  from  three  to  seven  years. 

In  his  admirable  sketch  of  Froebel’s  own  development 
Mr.  Bowen  lets  us  see  the  negative  limitations  and  reactions 
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as  well  as  the  positive  movements.  The  most  important  of 
these  deserves  careful  attention  and  much  further  study 
because  of  its  bearing  on  the  behavior  of  those  engaged  in 
teaching  kindergartens.  I  refer  to  Froebel’s  disagreements 
with  his  colaborers.  Living  and  working  with  him  at  times 
was  very  difficult,  says  Mr.  Bowen.  Quarrels  arise  with 
Herzog,  with  his  widowed  sister-in-law,  and  with  her  sons, 
whom  he  had  undertaken  to  educate.  One  cannot  help 
remembering  in  this  connection  the  same  tendency  to 
unamiability  on  the  part  of  kindergarten  teachers  in  our  time, 
manifesting  itself  in- a  sort  of  bitter  jealousy  of  fellow-teachers, 
and  especially  of  those  belonging  to  other  and  slightly  differ¬ 
ing  schools  of  Froebelian  discipleship.  This  seems  a  weak¬ 
ness  in  some  respects  peculiar  to  the  kindergartners,  and  yet 
it  is  shared  to  some  extent  with  all  teachers  of  youth,  and  we 
must  seek  its  cause  on  wider  lines. 

To  deal  with  the  education  of  children  implies  sympathy 
with  their  views  of  the  world  and  with  their  minute  purposes 
and  strivings.  Their  realm  is’  an  adumbration  of  the  realm  of 
older  humanity — it  is  human  society  in  miniature.  The 
teacher  of  infants  adapts  herself  to  this  miniature  world  and 
artificially  restrains  herself  within  its  narrow  limits,  all  for  the 
noble  purpose  of  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  infant  child, 
and  helping  him  to  grow  from  within  through  his  self-activity. 

This  enforced  adaptation  to  the  views  and  aims  of  infancy 
produces  a  sort  of  cramp  in  the  personal  demeanor  of  the 
teacher.  Every  vocation  has  its  cramp  or  one-sided  tendency. 
The  carpenter,  the  grinders  of  Sheffield  (painted  for  us  by 
Charles  Reade),  the  farmer,  the  hostler,  the  dry  goods  clerk, 
the  bank  teller,  the  policeman,  the  sailor,  all  have  certain 
traits  of  character  due  to  their  enforced  tension  of  the  soul  in 
some  particular  direction,  and  to  their  attempt  to  react  from 
it  and  recover  their  normal  equilibrium. 

Hence  all  teachers  are  prone  to  be  arbitrary  and  whimsical, 
because  their  vocation  requires  them  to  pull  against  the 
whims  and  caprices  that  make  up  the  unformed  character  of 
the  child.  The  teacher  pulls  toward  the  reasonable  norm  in 
the  schoolroom,  but  when  he  comes  to  deal  with  the  outer 
world  he  cannot  at  once  throw  off  his  tendency  to  oppose  his 
personal  will  to  others  in  the  manner  of  a  pedagogue. 

Teachers  of  the  higher  order  strive  against  this  tendency, 
and  keep  their  nice  adjustment  of  equilibrium  by  much  social 
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intercourse,  by  travels  abroad,  and  especially  by  constant 
study  of  great  works  of  literature  and  art. 

The  best  kindergartners  keep  themselves  erect  and  sane 
through  the  same  means,  and  especially  through  a  perpetual 
process  of  culture  in  the  educational  philosophy  of  Froebel, 
and  a  comparative  study  of  the  other  great  thinkers. 

The  children’s  world  is  exactly  reflected  in  fairy  tales. 
There  are  sudden  and  violent  transitions  between  love  and 
hate,  between  interest  and  indifference,  attractions  and 
repulsions,  building  and  destroying,  industry  and  idleness. 
For  the  intellect  has  not  yet  climbed  above  things  and  events 
to  see  the  abiding  realm  of  causes  and  principles.  It  moves 
in  the  field  of  vicissitude  and  violent  change. 

In  Shakspere’s  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  we  have  this 
peculiarity  of  child  nature  pictured  in  the  attractions  and 
repulsions  of  Oberon  and  Titania,  Hermia,  Helena,  Lysander, 
and  Demetrius.  The  juice  of  a  magic  herb  squeezed  in  the 
eyes  produces  miraculous  changes  of  disposition. 

It  is  instinct  in  the  child  that  preserves  his  soul  from  cramps 
and  arrested  development  by  this  alternation  of  attraction 
and  repulsion.  It  is  a  deeper  reason  under  a  superficial  irra¬ 
tionality.  The  kindergarten  philosophy  recognizes  this,  and 
Froebel’s  disciples  accordingly  lead  the  child  gently,  yielding 
to  his  instinctive  reactions,  when  serving  the  educational 
purpose. 

This  is  my  theory  of  Froebel’s  difficulties  with  his  colabor¬ 
ers.  The  devoted  kindergartner  is  exposed  to  this  tendency, 
and  if  yielded  to  there  is  an  alternation  of  capricious  and 
violent  friendships  and  hatreds. 

The  unmediated  human  relation  of  love  and  confidence  in 
which  the  child  stands  to  his  parents  and  teachers  must  grow 
into  rational  self-government  out  of  mere  obedience  to 
authority.  Barriers  of  formality,  such  as  politeness  and 
courtesy  dictate,  must  be  erected  for  the  protection  of  indi¬ 
viduality. 

To  preach  the  gospel  of  harmony  and  fraternal  co-operation, 
and  to  practice  bitter  intoleration  and  abuse  of  fellow-workers 
in  the  same  field,  shows  the  weak  side  that  naturally  belongs 
to  the  best  form  of  infant  education,  and  the  lack  of  sufficient 
self-control  or  perhaps  of  self-knowledge. 

Mr.  Bowen’s  book  attracts  the  reader  at  every  step  into 
reflections  of  one  kind  or  another,  and  I  have  ventured  here 
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to  write  out  in  this  way  what  has  occurred  to  me  in  reading 
what  he  tells  of  some  of  the  collisions  of  Froebel.  If  space 
permitted  I  desired  to  speak  of  other  and  more  interesting 
themes,  such  as  his  study  of  philosophy  (Krause,  Schelling, 
Fichte)  and  the  pedagogics  of  Comenius  and  Pestalozzi ;  the 
government  inspection  of  his  school,  and  the  prohibition  of  his 
kindergartens;  the  growth  of  his  ideas  between  the  epoch  of 
his  book  on  the  The  Education  of  Alatt  (1828)  and  his  Songs 
and  Games  (1843);  on  the  permanent  and  the  transient  in  the 
gifts,  occupations,  and  games;  on  the  important  distinction  of 
Froebel  between  science  and  information;  on  the  danger  that 
exists  of  producing  arrested  development  on  the  childish 
plane  of  growth ;  on  the  imperfect  philosophy  of  sense-percep¬ 
tion  which  Froebel  still  retains  from  Pestalozzi;  on  the 
relation  of  Froebel’s  theory  to  the  Herbartian  doctrine  of 
apperception;  on  the  excellent  distinction  of  P'roebel  between 
the  kindergarten  and  the  school  (pp.  1 55-1 57).  But  the 
reader  will  be  led  to  think  of  all  these  things,  and  many  more 
equally  important,  if  he  places  himself  under  the  guidance  of 
Mr.  Bowen. 

W.  T.  Harris 

U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Division  and  Reunion:  1829-1889. — By  Woodrow  Wilson,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. 

[Epochs  of  American  History.]  New  York  and  London  ;  Longmans,  Green  & 

Co.,  1892,  pp.  xix,  326.  Price  $1.25. 

Professor  Wilson’s  task  has  been  an  uncommonly  difficult 
one.  If  he  had  written  a  text-book  it  would  have  been  no 
great  feat  to  compress  the  history  of  the  United  States  from 
the  accession  of  Andrew  Jackson  to  the  end  of  Grover  Cleve¬ 
land’s  first  presidency  into  292  pages.  To  write  a  commend-  ^ 

able  treatise  about  the  history  of  this  period  within  such  a 
compass  would  also  not  be  an  extraordinary  achievement.  j 

What  he  has  undertaken  to  do  and  succeeded  in  doing  is, 
however,  a  very  different  thing.  He  relates  the  hi.story  of 
those  seventy  years,  not  merely  stringing  fact  to  fact,  but 
weaving  all  the  countless  facts  into  a  smooth-running  narrative. 

The  book  really  is  a  book — no  piece  and  patchwork,  but  cut  of 
whole  cloth.  The  thoughtful  reader’s  interest  is  never  allowed 
to  flag  for  a  moment.  Though  the  facts  are  marched  up  in 
close  array,  he  never  feels  hurried.  There  are  no  details 
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confuse  him.  While  he  has  but  seldom  to  halt  to  listen  to 
comments,  he  learns  much  more  than  the  mere  facts,  for  they 
are  put  forth  in  their  relation  of  cause  and  effect  with  such 
lucidity  that  they  are  pregnant  with  all  the  suggestive  force 
of  an  evolutionary  process.  The  author  is  no  votary  of  that 
exaggerated,  nay,  impossible  objeciivitat,  which  virtually 
amounts  to  a  denial  of  his  right  to  hold  any  political  or  moral 
opinion  as  to  the  events  and  men  he  is  treating  of.  But  he 
has  no  thesis  to  prove.  With  unimpeachable  honesty  and 
undoviating  singleness  of  purpose  he  strives — as  Ranke  puts 
it — “simply  to  say  how  it  was.”  He  does  not  write  to  please 
anybody,  and  therefore  he  will  please  all  that  are  fair-minded 
enough  to  be  able  to  understand,  for  to  really  understand  is 
the  best  safeguard  not  only  against  injustice,  but  also  against 
uncharitableness.  While  rigorously  abstaining  from  didactic 
moralizing,  he  has  succeeded,  unquestionably  more  than 
fairly  well,  in  presenting  the  facts  in  such  a  way  that  one 
cannot  help  understanding  the  great  evolutionary  process  in 
its  leading  features.  Therefore  he  will  surely  communicate  to 
every  reader  also  something  of  the  glow  of  the  broad  and 
intense,  but  chaste  and  unobtrusive,  patriotism  pervading  his 
book  from  the  first  to  the  last  page.  Though  deserving  much 
praise,  Mr.  Wilson  can,  however,  not  expect  to  run  the 
gauntlet  of  criticism  unscathed.  Too  few  of  the  most  prom¬ 
inent  men  have  been  deemed  worthy  of  the  honor  of  having  a 
pen  picture  of  their  individuality  drawn  in  a  line  or  two. 
Such  men  as  Chase,  Sumner,  Stanton,  and  even  Jefferson 
Davis,  fleet  past  our  eyes  as  shadows  without  any  substance. 
Men  of  the  rank  of  Yancey,  Toombs,  H.  Cobb,  are  not  men¬ 
tioned  at  all.  For  this  reason,  among  many  others,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  book  can  be  properly  appreciated  only  by 
those  who  already  have  a  comparatively  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  history  of  the  United  States.  Some  inaccuracies  have 
crept  in  which  might  have  been  easily  avoided.  Thus  we  are 
told  on  p.  loi :  “The  Whigs,  too,  were  to  have  a  majority  of 
forty-seven  in  the  House,  and  of  seven  in  the  senate,”  and,  on 
p.  134,  of  the  same  congress:  “In  the  next  House  the  Whigs 
were  to  have  a  majority  of  twenty-five,  and  in  the  senate  a 
majority  of  six.”  The  wording  of  general  statements  will 
sometimes  bear  careful  revision.  Does  it,  for  instance,  quite 
tally  to  say  (p.  209):  “The  South  .  .  .  knew  .  .  .  that  it 
was  morally  impossible  to  preserve  the  Union  any  longer,”  and 
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(p.  215):  “Compromise  was  hoped  for  {i.  e.,  by  the  South),  even 
confidently  expected”?  Or:  if  the  protective  system  of  the 
tariff  of  1829  “notoriously  bore  with  its  whole  [!]  weight  upon 
a  single  section”  and  “the  other  sections  were  exempt”  (!)  from 
its  “burden,”  because  they  were  not,  like  the  South,  purely 
agricultural,  are,  then,  not  necessarily  to-day  all  the  States  that 
are  not  purely  agricultural  the  victims  of  a  strange  delusion 
if  they  think  that  any  part  of  the  burden  imposed  by  the 
McKinley  tariff  rests  upon  them?  That  opinions  will  differ 
as  to  what  might  justly  be  left  untold  goes  without  saying. 
Still  the  necessity  of  mentioning  some  things  is  too  obvious 
to  admit  of  any  dispute.  A  correct  conception  of  the  history 
of  the  annexation  of  Texas  cannot  be  conveyed  without 
doing  justice  to  the  part  played  in  it  by  Calhoun,  who 
emphatically  claimed  to  be  its  “real  author”  ^Works,  IV: 
362,  363).  Mr.  Wilson  does  not  even  mention  that  he  was 
Tyler’s  Secretary  of  State  at  the  time.  Nor  has  he  a  word  to 
say  about  the  constitutionality  of  annexation  by  joint  resolu¬ 
tion.  Two  other  striking  omissions  are  of  a  different  char¬ 
acter.  Nothing  is  told  of  either  Webster’s  7th  of  March 
speech  or  Brook’s  attempt  upon  Sumner.  Apart  from  their 
consequences,  both  were  by  their  symptomatic  significance 
events  of  such  magnitude  that  without  any  knowledge  of 
them  a  correct  understanding  of  the  general  situation  is 
impossible.  That  they  are  left  unnoticed  I  attribute  to  what 
is  in  my  opinion  the  greatest  defect  of  the  book,  and  it  is  a 
very  grave  one.  Professor  Wilson  does  not  duly  appreciate 
the  part  played  by  the  purely  moral  element  in  the  irrepres¬ 
sible  conflict.  Wherever  this  has  been  the  originating, 
impelling,  and  formative  force,  the  light  is  dim — one  has 
more  or  less  to  guess  and  infer  what  one  ought  to  be 
emphatically  told — and  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  John 
Brown,  one  gets  a  positively  distorted  view,  because  the  most 
essential  traits  are  almost  absolutely  ignored.  The  shrill  and 
ever  shriller  commingling  of  Calhoun’s  “a  good,  a  positive 
good,”  and  the  abolitionist’s  “the  sum  of  all  villainies,”  is,  after 
all,  the  keynote  of  the  sectional  controversy,  and  in  Mr.  Wil¬ 
son’s  pages  it  rings  upon  our  ears  but  in  a  muffled  tone  and 
as  from  afar  off.  It  is  hardly  distinguishable  in  his  summing 
up  of  the  cause  the  Confederacy  is  contending  for:  “A  belated 
principle  of  government,  an  outgrown  economy,  an  impossible 
purpose.”  I  was  at  a  loss  to  account  for  this  striking  feature 
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of  the  book  until  I  accidentally  learned  that  Mr.  Wilson  is  a 
Virginian  (or  North  Carolinian?).  That  this  was  surprising 
news  to  me  sufficiently  proves  that,  in  my  opinion,  he  has 
not  laid  himself  open  to  the  charge  of  writing  history  in  a 
partisan  spirit.  I,  however,  do  think  that  the  bias  of  his 
Southern  blood  asserts  itself  to  some  extent,  and  casts  a  film 
over  his  eyes  in  regard  to  some  persons  and  questions. 
Whether  and  how  far  the  view  he  holds  of  the  original 
political  nature  of  the  Union  under  llie  constitution  is  due 
to  the  same  reason  is  a  question  I  do  not  feel  entitled  even 
to  propound.  Mr.  Cabot  Lodge  {Daniel  Webster,  p.  176)  has 
very  strikingly  proved  that  one  need  not  be  a  Southerner  to 
assert  most  apodeictically  that  for  some  forty  years  the 
opinions  of  the  Southern  States’  Rights  school  were  the  abso¬ 
lutely  uncontradicted  creed  of  the  whole  American  people.  I 
have  merely  to  state  that  Mr.  Wilson  substantially  agrees 
with  Mr.  Lodge,  and  as  an  historian  explicitly  to  record  my 
dissent  from  them.  In  spite  of  all  Mr.  Wilson  says  on 
pp.  Ill,  1 12  of  the  “historian’s  facts,’’  the  North  would  stand 
in  a  truly  awful  predicament  if  it  were  true  and  the  zvhole 
truth  what  these  two  gentlemen  maintain.  My  hearty  com¬ 
mendation  of  the  book  can  go  out  to  the  world  only  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  emphatic  protest. 

H.  VON  Holst 

University  of  Chicago 


Representative  Eng;lish  Literature,  from  Chaucer  to  Tennyson.  Selected  and 

Supplemented  with  Historical  Connections  and  a  Map. — By  Henry  S.  Pancoast. 

New  York  :  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1893,  pp.  xiii,  514.  Teachers’  price,  $1.60. 

Mr.  Pancoast’s  book  may  be  described,  in  brief,  as  an 
excellent  primer  of  English  literary  history,  combined  with  an 
excellent  .selection  of  literary  specimens.  To  his  own  work  of 
exposition  and  criticism  he  devotes  somewhat  less  than  a  half 
of  his  five  hundred  pages.  Thus  his  original  matter  consti¬ 
tutes  a  manual  comparable  in  bulk  to  the  popular  work  on  the 
same  subject  by  Rev.  Stopford  Hrooke;  and  if  the  parallel 
thus  suggested  by  similarity  in  magnitude  be  extended  to 
quality  also,  neither  in  felicity  of  plan  nor  in  grace  of  execu¬ 
tion  need  Mr.  Pancoast  fear  comparison  with  the  distinguished 
English  scholar. 
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A  teacher  of  English  will  naturally  be  chary  in  selecting 
text-books  that  profess  to  expound  literature.  If  he  .is  to 
admit  an  intermediary  between  himself  as  instructor  and  the 
masterpieces  to  which  he  is  to  introduce  his  pupils,  that  is,  if 
he  is  to  take  to  himself  a  partner  in  his  work  of  instruction, 
and  yet  not  efface  his  own  personality  so  as  to  become  a  mere 
hearer  of  recitations,  he  will  desire  to  find  in  his  author 
almost  a  duplicate  of  himself,  who  has  put  into  permanent 
form  his  own  ideas,  in  a  way  that  meets  his  standards  of 
grammar,  diction,  and  style, — who,  in  short,  has  made  the 
very  book  he  would  have  made  himself  had  he  had  the  inner 
prompting  to  such  an  enterprise  and  the  time  and  opportunity 
for  literary  work.  Perhaps  no  other  subject  is  susceptible  of 
so  various  treatment  as  literature.  First,  it  has  no  natural 
limits;  no  writer,  no  period,  no  literary  form  can  ever  be 
exhaustively  presented.  Then,  no  classification  of  the 
material  can  be  conceived  ever  to  take  rank  as  absolutely  final 
and  scientific;  one  arrangment  is  convenient  for  one  purpose, 
and  another  for  another;  one  student  has  organized  the  mass- 
of  matter  in  a  way  to  suit  himself,  and  cannot  easily  lay  out 
the  work  in  new  lines.  There  has  been  no  Linnaeus  or  Cuvier 
for  the  science  of  literature.  Then,  again,  one  student  is  wont 
to  conceive  literature  more  from  the  emotional  point  of  view, 
and  to  look  with  special  interest  for  the  pathetic  and  the 
humorous  elements  in  writers’  works  and  lives;  while  another 
finds  his  chief  satisfaction  in  tracing  historical  development 
and  in  setting  forth  relations  of  cause  and  effect. 

Very  judiciously  Mr.  Pancoast  has  made  a  small  book, 
rightly  considering  that  the  main  business  of  the  learner  is  to 
study  the  writers,  and  that  modern  criticism  has  no  other 
function  than  to  be  .secondary  and  helpful  to  this  prime 
concern.  He  has  distinctly  made  a  beginner’s  book,  though 
by  no  means  a  book  for  children.  His  aim  has  plainly  been 
to  give  the  impulse  of  interest  and  the  initial  guidance  needed 
to  start  readers  on  ventures  of  literary  exploration  that  will 
take  them  into  the  great  fields  of  classic  literature.  The 
public  he  contemplates  is  that  mass  of  fairly  educated  persons 
who  are  potential  students  of  the  older  writers,  but  who,  being 
entangled  in  the  wilderness  of  contemporary  print,  lack  the 
power  to  clear  themselves  sufficiently  from  the  commonplace 
of  their  lives  to  make  a  wise  beginning  in  something  better. 
P'or  this  purpose  the  book  is  admirably  adapted. 
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It  would  be  impossible  to  bestow  this  praise  upon  the  book 
under  review  were  it  marked  by  any  salient  characteristic  that 
should  place  it  among  the  pedagogic  whimsies  of  the  day,  or 
if  its  language  were  in  the  least  degree  slovenly,  feeble,  or 
only  academically  correct.  In  doctrine  it  is  eminently  ortho¬ 
dox,  discreet,  and  safe,  and  in  tone  unfailingly  noble  and 
appreciative.  The  lecturer  or  writer  on  English  literature  has 
to  resist  the  temptation  to  play  with  his  Steele,  his  Goldsmith, 
his  Burns,  and  to  mock  his  Dr.  Johnson;  and  I  have  known 
one  bookmaker  who  ventured  even  to  patronize  Shakspere. 
From  the  affectations  of  the  writer  anxious  to  make  a  heed¬ 
less  reader  smile  Mr.  Pancoast  is  altogether  free.  As  a  writer 
of  English  he  deserves  only  praise.  His  language  is  exem¬ 
plary  from  the  pedagogic  point  of  view,  and,  better  than  that, 
is  always  interesting  and  stimulating. 

For  the  purpose  of  his  book  Mr.  Pancoast  recognizes,  in 
English  literature,  four  main  periods,  which  he  styles,  I.  The 
Period  of  Preparation;  II.  The  Period  of  Italian  Influence; 
III.  The  Period  of  French  Influence;  IV.  The  Modern 
English  Period.  The  first  and  fourth  of  these  designations 
are  sufficiently  colorless  not  to  interfere  with  the  conceptions 
which  the  learner  will  gradually  form  of  the  periods  so  dis¬ 
tinguished.  Whether  the  second  and  third  periods  should  be 
so  named — conclusively  and  decisively,  as  it  were — in  a  book 
for  learners,  may  be  questioned.  First  impressions  are  deep. 
The  facts  of  Italian  and  French  influence  in  the  periods  thus 
named  are  of  course  beyond  question.  The  only  query  to  be 
offered  is  whether  these  facts  arc  so  conspicuously  dominant 
and  pervasive  in  those  periods  that  a  learner  should  be  asked 
to  remember  them  as  being  adequate  characterizations.  It  is 
not  easy  to  find  good,  significant  names  for  literary  periods. 
Sufficiently  to  describe  a  period  requires  many  paragraphs;  to 
describe  it  sufficiently  with  a  name  is  impossible. 

Could  Mr.  Pancoast’s  own  work,  with  its  useful  tabulations, 
its  full  references  to  authorities,  and  its  map,  be  issued  by 
itself,  without  the  selections,  it  would  make  a  neat  booklet 
that  many  teachers  might  find  useful  as  a  pupil’s  manual. 
The  classics  desirable  for  use  in  school  arc  now  so  abundantly 
accessible,  rendering  it  possible  to  change  reading  matter  from 
term  to  term,  that  it  seems  needless  to  insert  any  such  in  a 
work  of  expository  criticism  and  history.  For  the  public  he 
had  in  view  Mr.  Pancoast  is  doubtless  entirely  right,  but 
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another  large  public  might  welcome  his  work  in  a  much 
smaller  and  less  expensive  form. 

Samuel  Thurber 


Giki-s'  riiuii  Sciiool-, 

Boston,  Mass. 


Robinson’s  New  Primary  Arithmetic.  New  York,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago: 

American  Book  Co.,  1892,  pp.  80.  Price  18  cents. 

Robinson’s  New  Rudiments  of  Arithmetic.  New  York,  Cincinnati,  and 
Chicago  :  American  B(X)k  Co.,  1892,  pp.  224.  Price  30  cents. 

Robinson’s  New  Practical  Arithmetic.  New  York,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago : 
.Vmerican  Book  Co.,  1892,  pp.  416.  Price  65  cents. 

Elements  of  Arithmetic. — By  William  J.  Milnk,  Ph.  1).,  I.L.  D.  New  York, 
Cincinnati,  and  Chicago ;  American  Book  Co.,  1893,  pp.  240.  Price  30  cents. 
Standard  Arithmetic.  A  Complete  Course  for  Schoils  and  Academies. — By 
William  J.  Milnk,  Ph.  I).,  1,L.  D.  New  York,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago: 
American  Book  Co.,  1892,  pp.  428.  Price  65  cents. 

No  other  study  of  the  common  school  curriculum  has  been 
so  fully  reduced  to  a  “pedagogic  form”  as  that  of  arithmetic. 
Here  least  of  all  one  would-  look  for  any  radical  change  in  the 
plan  and  make-up  of  text-books.  The  recent  revision  of  the 
time-honored  Robinson  series,  and  the  addition  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Hook  Co.  to  its  already  overstocked  book  list  of  two 
wholly  new  arithmetics,  seem,  however,  to  prove  the  contrary. 
Possibly  the  demand  for  new  editions  and  new  authors,  and 
not  any  important  departure  as  regards  form  or  contents,  has 
led  to  this  fresh  supply. 

A  publishing  hou.se  of  the  size  and  importance  of  the 
American  Book  Co.,  which  aims  to  keep  always  in  touch  with 
the  wants  of  the  school  public,  could  hardly  make  a  mistake  in 
bringing  out  new  books  when  there  was  no  considerable  demand. 
It  must,  therefore,  be  concluded  that  the  end  has  not  yet  been 
reached  in  the  improvement  of  .school  texts  in  arithmetic. 

The  relative  importance  of  arithmetic  as  a  practical  .study 
in  the  elementary  schools  has  been  largely  discu.ssed  within 
the  last  five  or  ten  years.  Not  a  few  of  the  most  prominent 
educators  believe  its  value  to  be  exceedingly  overrated.  The 
time  usually  allotted  to  it  in  most  .schools  is  altogether  out  of 
proportion  to  the  benefits  obtained.  The  reason  for  this  di.s- 
proportion  of  attention  is  found,  no  doubt,  in  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  study.  It  is  a  subject  that  most  teachers  like  to 
teach ;  it  is  one  also  that  the  majority  of  pupils  like  to  study; 
it  is  exact  in  its  processes,  and  definite  in  its  results.  Unlike 
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the  teaching  of  language,  history,  and  geography,  results  can 
be  accurately  determined,  in  respect  both  to  the  training  and 
the  knowledge  acquired.  For  these  reasons,  among  others, 
arithmetic  has  occupied,  and  from  every  indication  is  likely  to 
occupy  in  the  future,  a  large  share  of  the  time  and  attention 
of  the  elementary  schools. 

All  authorities  are  agreed  that  three  things  at  least  are 
requisite  to  the  successful  teaching  of  elementary  mathemat¬ 
ics,  viz.,  a  concrete  presentation  of  the  elementary  facts  and 
processes,  the  omission  of  what  is  non-essential,  and  an  inductive 
method.  All  new  text-books,  therefore,  must  contain  these 
features  in  order  to  give  general  satisfaction. 

The  Robinson  series  of  arithmetics  are  as  well  known  to  the 
American  teacher  as  any  school  books  that  could  be  named. 
For  a  quarter  of  a  century  or  more  their  use  has  been  almost 
without  precedent.  In  bringing  out  a  revised  series  the  pub¬ 
lishers  have  evidently  aimed  to  accomplish  two  things, 
namely:  to  meet  the  demand  for  something  new  while  not  at 
the  same  time  rendering  the  old  series  obsolete  by  so  complete 
a  revision  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  old  and  the  new 
to  be  used  side  by  side  in  the  same  class.  To  retain  the  same 
order  of  topics  and  the  same  numbering  of  pages  and  para¬ 
graphs  as  in  the  old,  although  an  advantage  from  the  publish¬ 
ers’  standpoint  for  the  reasons  named,  has  resulted  in  a  book 
that  must  be  regarded  as  new  in  name  onh'.  A  thorough 
revision  to  accord  with  the  most  advanced  ideas  could  only  be 
effected  by  rewriting  a  considerable  portion,  and  by  a  complete 
rearrangement  of  topics,  pagings,  paragraphings,  etc. 

The  principal  change  in  the  Primary  Arithmetic  is  to  be 
found  in  the  initial  pages  headed  “Suggestions  to  Teachers.” 
Here  an  effort  is  made  to  show  how  the  first  steps  in  teaching 
the  facts  of  number  may  be  made  objective.  The  funda¬ 
mental  processes  are  taken  up  consecutively  with  old  time 
order,  to  wit,  first  addition,  then  subtraction,  followed  by 
multiplication  and  division.  Fractions  are  not  treated  simul¬ 
taneously  with  addition,  etc.,  but  are  taken  up  after  the 
completion  of  division.  They  are  discussed  in  the  old- 
fashioned  way.  After  showing  by  objective  illustration  the 
fractional  parts  of  the  unit,  the  first  question  asked  is:  “What 
is  \  of  6?”  a  question  in  no  wise  suggested  by  the  preliminary 
instruction.  This  confusion  of  ideas  and  of  terms,  now  so 
generally  avoided  by  good  teachers,  is  characteristic  of  the 
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whole  treatment  of  fractions.  It  cannot  truthfully  be  said 
that  the  New  Primary  Arithmetic  possesses  any  features  that 
make  it  essentially  “new”  or  that  render  it  particularly 
attractive  to  the  best  teachers  of  elementary  numbers. 

The  Nciv  Rudiments  of  Arithmetic  also  appears  in  a  revised 
form.  There  have  been  prefaced  about  forty  pages  of  intro¬ 
ductory  matter  to  render  the  prior  use  of  the  Neiv  Primary 
Arithmetic  unnecessary,  thereby  making  a  two-book  series 
possible.  As  in  the  Neiv  Primary  so  also  in  the  Neiv  Rudi¬ 
ments  few  changes  except  in  “dress”  have  been  introduced. 
All  the  merits  and  some  of  the  defects  of  the  old  edition 
remain. 

In  the  treatment  of  simple  interest,  for  instance,  the  order 
followed  is  first  the  definition,  next  the  illustrative  example, 
and  then  the  rule;  anything  resembling  an  inductive  method 
of  treatment  is  wholly  wanting.  To  be  sure,  the  teacher  may 
omit  the  consideration  of  the  rule  until  after  the  study  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  problems,  but  the  average  teacher  is 
pretty  certain  to  follow  tho  lead  of  the  text-book,  which 
should  therefore  be  a  guide  to  right  method. 

The  Neiv  Practical  Arithmetic,  like  all  the  books  written  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  contains  more  matter  than  the  best 
schools  of  to-day  believe  it  wise  to  attempt  to  teach.  The 
proof  of  division  by  casting  out  nines  and  elevens  is  dis¬ 
cussed.  Circulating  decimals,  roots  of  any  degree,  the  pro¬ 
gressions,  annuities,  etc.,  are  all  considered  at  some  length. 
The  features  of  the  old  book  that  have  made  it  extremely 
popular  in  the  past,  namely,  its  model  solutions,  lucid  expla¬ 
nations,  numerous  and  well-selected  examples,  are  still 
retained.  The  series  in  its  revised  form  will  undoubtedly 
continue  to  be  popular  with  no  inconsiderable  number  of 
teachers  who  had  become  attached  to  the  old  books  by 
long  use. 

In  order  to  meet  the  demand  for  a  radically  new  text-book 
in  arithmetic,  the  Milne  series  has  been  brought  out  simultane¬ 
ously  with  the  Robinson  revision.  Of  the  Milne  series  much 
can  be  said  in  praise.  Not  being  restricted  by  any  prior 
series,  the  paging  and  paragraphing  of  which  must  be  retained 
at  any  cost,  the  author  has  been  left  entirely  free  to  make  a 
text-book  in  accord  with  modern  ideas  of  teaching. 

The  series  consists  of  two  books  only.  In  the  Elements  of 
Arithmetic  the  development  of  the  ideas  of  number  is  rational. 
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progressive,  and  highly  satisfactory.  The  principle  that  only 
by  frequent  repetition  and  drill  can  pupils  be  made  proficient, 
has  not  been  lost  sight  of  by  the  author.  To  develop  in  the 
pupil  the  habit  of  investigating  for  himself  the  various  topics 
that  successively  claim  his  attention  is  one  of  the  aims  the 
author  has  constantly  kept  before  him.  Numerous  oral 
exercises  for  drill  in  “mental”  arithmetic  and  frequent  review 
exercises  characterize  the  first  book  of  the  series.  The  omis¬ 
sion  of  subject  matter  too  difficult  or  too  abstract  for  young 
pupils  is  to  be  commended. 

The  Standard  Arithmetic  is  a  most  attractive  text-book.  In 
the  preface  the  aims  of  arithmetic  teaching  and  the  requisites 
of  a  good  text-book  are  fully  set  forth.  Dr.  Milne  may  be 
congratulated  that  he  has  succeeded  in  producing  a  book  that 
may  fairly  be  expected  to  accomplish  these  aims. 


A.  B.  P. 


IX. 


EDITORIAL 

Whether  or  not  “  university  participation,”  as  outlined  by 
Professor  Hart  in  this  issue  of  the  Review,  is  to  take  the 
place  of  “  university  extension,”  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
he  exposes  the  weakness  of  the  “  pour  in  ”  process  usually 
employed  in  lecturing  to  public  school  teachers.  The  greater 
part  of  the  lecturing  done  by  university  extension  speakers, 
institute  conductors,  and  school  superintendents,  furnishes 
conspicuous  examples  of  bad  teaching.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
deplorable  things  about  public  school  work  that  it  is  necessary 
to  subject  teachers  to  minute  supervision,  and  to  re-enforce 
their  scholarship  by  constant  instruction.  The  true  remedy  is 
to  take  such  measures  as  will  insure  the  possession  of  needed 
scholarship  and  professional  training  before  the  actual  work 
of  teaching  begins.  Unfortunately,  the  progress  toward  this 
goal  is  extremely  slow.  In  the  meantime,  the  aid  of  the 
colleges  and  universities  in  the  instruction  of  teachers,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  given  along  the  lines  indicated  by  Professor 
Hart,  cannot  be  too  warmly  welcomed  or  too  highly  appre¬ 
ciated. 

It  must  be  remarked,  however,  that,  in  the  larger  cities, 
“  university  participation  ”  can,  in  the  nature  of  things,  reach 
only  a  small  proportion  of  the  teachers.  Take,  for  example. 
New  York  City  with  its  four  thousand  teachers.  The  resources 
of  the  six  strongest  universities  in  the  country  would  be 
unequal  to  the  task  of  admitting  all  these  teachers  to  “  partici¬ 
pation.”  And  this  will  continue  to  be  the  case  so  long  as 
each  teacher  is  required  to  teach  all  the  studies  of  each  par¬ 
ticular  grade.  Were  the  departmental  system  of  teaching 
adopted,  at  least  for  the  higher  grammar  grades,  the  work  of 
instructing  the  teachers  would  be  rendered  very  much  easier. 
Instead  of  instructing  all  the  teachers  in  each  subject,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  instruct  each  teacher  in  only  one  subject. 


The  management  of  the  New  York  City  public  schools  has 
for  many  years  been  subjected  to  severe  criticism  from  both 
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the-  press  and  the  public.  One  of  the  most  deplorable  results 
of  mismanagement,  however,  is  one  to  which  public  attention 
has  not  been  prominently  called,  namely,  the  absence  of  high 
schools — schools  to  round  out  the  education  commenced  in 
the  elementary  schools,  and  to  prepare  students  for  college. 
The  original  error  was  made  in  attempting  to  found  two 
so-called  colleges  on  the  basis  of  the  grammar  schools.  These 
institutions  are,  it  is  true,  occupied  chiefly  with  high  school 
work,  but  the  attempt  to  overload  the  courses  of  study  with 
subjects  culled  from  the  bona  fide  college  curriculum  has  seri¬ 
ously  impaired  their  efficiency  as  high  schools.  The  conse¬ 
quence  is  that  the  largest  and  richest  city  in  the  country  is 
to-day  without  a  high  school  in  the  proper  sense  of  that 
term. 

In  attempting  to  supply  this  deficiency  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  has  fallen  into  another  grievous  error.  It  has  decreed 
that  a  high  school  course  of  one  year  shall  be  established  in 
each  grammar  school  for  those  students  who  do  not  desire  to 
pursue  their  studies  in  the  “  colleges.”  The  objections  to  this 
scheme  are  patent :  the  establishment  of  these  classes  is  bound 
to  shut  out  thousands  of  pupils  who  are  clamoring  for  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  lower  grades ;  the  course  is  too  short ;  there  are  no 
facilities  in  the  grammar  schools  such  as  are  required  for  high 
school  work  ;  and  all  the  work  is  to  be  done  by  a  single  teacher, 
whereas  the  most  prominent  note  of  high  school  work  is  that 
each  subject  should  be  taught  by  a  single  teacher,  and  that 
teacher  a  specialist.  In  the  best  view  of  the  case,  the  scheme 
must  be  regarded  as  merely  a  temporary  makeshift.  Its  adop¬ 
tion  by  the  Board  of  Education  may  be  welcomed  only  as 
evidence  that  that  body  has  some  faint  idea  of  doing  some¬ 
thing  to  remedy  the  mistakes  of  its  predecessors.  New  York 
City  should  have  at  least  a  dozen  flourishing  high  schools, 
equipped  with  all  necessary  appliances. 


All  who  are  interested  in  secondary  education  are  eagerly 
looking  forward  to  the  publication  of  the  report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Ten,  President  Eliot  chairman,  appointed  by  the 
National  Educational  Association.  The  report,  however,  will 
not  be  ready  before  autumn.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
committee  appointed  ten  conferences  to  consider  the  chief  sub¬ 
jects  of  study  usually  pursued  in  secondary  schools.  These 
conferences  met  in  December  of  last  year,  and  the  members 
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have  since  been  engaged  in  formulating  the  results  of  their 
deliberations.  Only  five  of  these  reports — those  on  Greek, 
modern  languages,  English  history,  and  mathematics — are  com¬ 
pleted  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  chairman.  The  other 
reports  are  well  advanced,  but  not  until  they  are  all  received, 
and  their  contents  shall  have  been  thoroughly  worked  over  by 
the  Committee  of  Ten,  will  it  be  possible  to  present  the  result 
to  the  public. 


Among  the  great  educators  of  America  must  be  enrolled 
General  Samuel  Chapman  Armstrong,  principal  of  the  Hamp¬ 
ton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute.  As  a  commander  of 
colored  troops  during  the  Civil  War  he  won  a  soldier’s  fame  for 
skill  and  bravery.  But  it  is  as  principal  of  the  Hampton  Nor¬ 
mal  Institute  that  his  memory  will  dwell  in  the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen.  He  founded,  organized,  and  directed  that  school. 
Devoting  all  his  energies  to  the  civilizing  of  the  negro  and 
Indian  races,  he  chose  for  his  life  work  the  training  of  negro 
and  Indian  teachers  who  should  carry  the  blessings  of  educa¬ 
tion  to  their  own  races.  The  obstacles  to  be  overcome  were 
enormous,  but  his  patience,  steadfastness,  tact,  and  zeal  tri¬ 
umphed  over  all  difficulties ;  and  years  before  his  death,  at  the 
comparatively  early  age  of  fifty-four,  he  saw  his  school  firmly 
established  and  hundreds  of  teachers  whom  it  had  trained  work¬ 
ing  with  skill  and  earnestness  to  make  the  freedman  free 
indeed.  The  story  of  his  work  will  hereafter  be  told  in  detail 
in  these  pages ;  and  the  more  it  is  studied  the  more  it  will  be 
found  to  reflect  the  luster  of  noble  devotion  to  the  self-imposed 
labor  of  uplifting  the  down-trodden  and  neglected.  Of  General 
'  Armstrong,  if  of  any  man,  it  may  be  truly  said  : 

The  holy  supper  is  kept,  indeed. 

In  whatso  we  share  with  another's  need  ; 

Not  that  which  we  give,  but  what  we  share. 

For  the  gift  without  the  giver  is  bare  ; 

Who  bestows  himself  with  his  alms  feeds  three — 

Himself,  his  hungering  neighbor,  and  me. 


In  requiring  satisfactory  teaching  of  English,  especially  com¬ 
position,  for  at  least  three  hours  each  week  during  the  entire 
academic  course,  as  a  condition  of  admission  to  the  University 
of  New  York,  or  of  retention  on  the  list  of  institutions  in  good 
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standing,  the  regents  have  taken  a  most  important  and 
necessary  step.  Three  hours  a  week  is  the  very  smallest 
amount  of  time  that  should  be  given  in  any  high  school  to  the 
study  of  the  English  language,  of  English  literature,  and  of 
English  composition.  Care  must  be  taken,  however,  that  the 
regents’  examinations,  which  so  largely  govern  the  teaching  in 
the  secondary  schools  of  New  York,  shall  be  so  framed  as  to 
lead  the  increased  efforts  of  the  teachers  of  English  into  proper 
channels.  If  the  examinations  are  framed  in  the  narrow  spirit 
of  merely  grammatical  criticism,  the  increase  in  the  amount  of 
time  given  to  the  study  of  English  will  result  in  but  little  ben¬ 
efit.  If  students  are  to  derive  the  maximum  of  benefit  from 
the  study  of  English,  literature  taught  with  a  view  to  an 
appreciation  of  its  artistic  beauty  and  moral  power  must  be 
made  the  backbone  of  the  study. 


Another  proposition  emanating  from  the  regents  of  the 
University  of  New  York,  though  not  yet  adopted,  would  prob¬ 
ably  have  a  greater  effect  in  securing  attention  to  English 
composition  in  secondary  schools  than  the  mere  increase  of 
time  given  to  that  study.  This  is :  “  That,  beginning  with  the 
academic  year  1893-94,  answer  papers  which  would  be  accepted 
for  the  subject  matter  may  be  rejected  for  untidiness,  illegible 
writing,  or  bad  English.”  Bad  English  certainly  ought  to 
form  sufficient  ground  for  the  rejection  of  any  answer  paper, 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  “  untidiness  ”  or  poor  penmanship 
ought  to  be  visited  with  equal  condemnation.  If  the  proposed 
rule  with  regard  to  “  untidiness  ”  and  “  illegible  writing  ”  were 
enforced,  many  of  the  greatest  scholars  would,  if  they  presented 
themselves  to  the  examiners  of  the  University  of  New  York, 
find  themselves  on  the  list  of  the  rejected.  Some  slighter,  yet 
sufficient,  punishment,  for  ink  blots  and  poor  penmanship  might 
surely  be  found. 


No  part  of  the  work  of  the  regents  of  the  University  of  New 
York  in  recent  years  is  worthy  of  higher  commendation  than 
their  efforts  to  raise  the  standard  of  scholarship  required  for 
entrance  to  the  law  and  medical  schools  of  the  State.  In  line 
with  this  policy  is  the  determination  not  to  confer  hereafter 
the  honorary  degree  of  M.  D.  The  public  safety  demands 
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that  no  man  should  bear  that  degree  who  has  not  earned  it  by 
a  liberal  education  and  a  thorough  course  of  professional 
training. 


The  affiliation  of  the  Teachers’  College  with  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  will  not  only  strengthen  the  former  institution,  but  will 
enable  the  latter  to  offer  to  intending  teachers,  or  to  those  in 
actual  service,  opportunities  for  instruction  and  research  in 
pedagogy  such  as  cannot  be  found  in  any  other  university 
in  the  world.  The  courses  in  history  of  education  and  in  the 
science  and  art  of  teaching  may  form  part  of  the  required  work 
for  the  degrees  of  master  of  arts  and  doctor  of  philosophy,  but 
it  is  in  keeping  with  the  reputation  of  Columbia  that  the 
granting  of  degrees  will  not  be  cheapened  by  giving  them  in 
pedagogy  alone.  The  doctor’s  and  master’s  degrees  will,  as  in 
the  past,  be  conferred  only  on  those  who  have  attained  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  These  advantages  are  open  to 
women  as  well  as  to  men.  “•Women,”  it  is  announced,  “  who 
are  students  in  the  Teachers’  College,  and  who  comply  with 
the  necessary  conditions  as  to  previous  collegiate  training,  may 
become  candidates  for  the  Columbia  College  degrees  by  regis¬ 
tering  themselves  at  Barnard  College,  without  additional 
expense.”  Students  not  candidates  for  a  degree  are  admitted 
to  such  courses  as  they  are  qualified  to  enter.  Apart  from  the 
variety  of  the  pedagogical  courses  presented  to  students  at 
Columbia,  the  signal  advantage  possessed  by  its  department  of 
pedagogy  is  that  in  the  Teachers’  College  they  will  find  an 
admirable  school  for  observation,  practice,  and  experiment. 


It  is  highly  satisfactory  to  learn  that  many  distinguished 
foreigners  have  signified  their  intention  to  be  present  at  the 
Educational  Congress  to  be  held  in  Chicago  in  connection  with 
the  World’s  Fair  on  July  25  to  28,  inclusive.  The  topics  to  be 
discussed  will  be  of  national  and  international  interest.  Mem¬ 
bership  in  the  National  Educational  Association  entitles  the 
member  not  only  to  participate  in  the  congress  and  to  special 
privileges  at  the  fair,  but  to  the  published  volume  of  proceed¬ 
ings. 
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AUTHORIZED  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 

At  their  last  meeting  the  regents  granted  the  hearings 
required  by  law,  and  after  careful  consideration  revoked  the 
charter  of  the  New  York  College  of  Magnetics,  and  of  the 
Druidic  Bauchoreion,  whose  power  to  confer  degrees  had  been 
improperly  assumed  because  a  certificate  of  incorporation  had 
been  filed  under  the  general  laws. 

Catholic  summer  school  of  America. — This  institution, 
to  be  located  on  four  hundred  acres  adjoining  the  Hotel 
Champlain  near  Plattsburg,  and  to  undertake  for  the  Catholics 
a  work  similar  to  that  of  Chautauqua  for  the  Protestants, 
received  an  absolute  charter. 

Conditions  for  library  charters. —  Voted,  That  at  least  one 
thousand  dollars  in  property  be  required  as  a  minimum  for  the 
incorporation  of  a  public  library  with  an  absolute  charter,  but 
that  a  provisional  charter  may  be  granted  to  libraries  with  less 
property  on  evidence  that  suitable  efforts  will  be  made  to 
acquire  within  a  reasonable  time  the  property  necessary  for  an 
absolute  charter. 

The  following  definitions  are  the  guide  in  deciding  whether 
a  library  is  entitled  to  be  counted  as  a  “public  library”: 

It  must  be  open  without  charge  for  either  reference  or  lend¬ 
ing,  or  both,  to  all  citizens  of  the  locality  who  conform  to  the 
rules  approved  by  the  regents.  These  rules  may  exclude  all 
disorderly  or  offensive  persons,  children  under  twelve  years  of 
age,  and  in  special  cases,  each  of  which  must  be  separately 
approved,  may  open  the  library  only  to  one  sex. 

Every  library  must  be  open  at  least  one  hour  on  three  days 
of  each  week;  in  villages  of  two  thousand  or  more  inhabitants 
must  be  open  at  least  two  hours  daily  for  not  less  than  six 
days  of  each  week;  and  in  villages  or  cities  of  ten  thousand  or 
more  inhabitants  must  be  open  at  least  six  hours  daily. 

To  be  counted  as  public,  a  college  or  academy  library  must 
be  open  at  least  six  hours  daily  in  term  time,  and  in  vacation 
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must  be  open  at  least  one  hour  on  each  of  three  days  of 
each  week. 

These  rules  shall  not  require  any  library  to  be  kept  open  on 
legal  holidays  or  on  Sundays. 

It  was  found  that  the  maximum  of  two  hundred  dollars  for 
apportionment  to  any  one  library,  which  the  regents  had  set  at 
their  December  meeting,  put  at  a  disadvantage  some  of  the 
larger  libraries,  which  under  the  old  law  had  received  a  much 
larger  amount  from  the  district  library  money,  and  it  was  there¬ 
fore  voted  to  apportion  to  any  library  for  the  present  fiscal 
year  as  much  as  it  received  from  the  district  library  money  in 
1892,  provided  that  all  other  conditions  are  met. 

Honorary  medical  degrees. — Numerous  protests  from 
prominent  physicians  were  submitted  urging  the  regents  not 
to  act  under  the  old  laws,  authorizing  them  in  their  discretion 
to  confer  the  honorary  degree  of  M.  D.  on  three  persons  nom¬ 
inated  each  year  by  various  societies.  It  was 

Voted,  That  it  is  inexpedient  for  the  regents  hereafter  to 
confer  the  honorary  degree  o'f  M.  D.  on  physicians  nominated 
by  the  State  medical  societies  as  authorized  by  the  laws  of 
1840,  ch.  366;  of  1862,  ch.  268,  §  3;  and  of  1868,  ch.  152,  §  14. 

Teaching  of  English. —  Voted,  That  the  regents  require  sat¬ 
isfactory  teaching  of  the  English  language,  especially  in  compo¬ 
sition,  for  at  least  three  hours  each  week  during  the  academic 
course  as  a  condition  of  admission  to  the  University  or  of 
retention  on  tl^  list  of  institutions  in  good  standing  and 
entitled  to  receive  apportionments  from  the  academic  fund. 

That  the  following  plan  be  submitted  to  the  principals  of 
the  State  for  suggestions  and  criticisms,  and  that  the  results  be 
reported  to  the  next  meeting: 

That  beginning  with  the  academic  year  1893-94  answer 
papers  which  would  be  accepted  for  the  subject-matter  may 
be  rejected  for  untidiness,  illegible  writing,  or  bad  English. 

That  pass  cards  or  other  credentials  may  be  issued  for  sub¬ 
ject-matter  only,  if  stamped  as  “deficient  in  English”  or  “not 
passed  in  English,”  but  that  no  credential  without  such  plain 
limitation  on  its  face  shall  be  issued  to  any  candidate  whose 
answer  papers  have  been  reported  by  the  revisers  as  below  the 
minimum  fixed  for  neatness,  handwriting,  and  use  of  English 
till  such  candidate  shall  either  pass  the  subject  again  satisfac¬ 
torily  or  pass  an  English  examination  showing  that  he  has 
corrected  the  faults  for  which  his  former  papers  were  reported. 
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That  the  opinion  of  the  principals  be  also  asked  on  the  plan 
of  rejecting  unconditionally  papers  deficient  in  English,  neat¬ 
ness,  or  legibility. 

That  the  chancellor  appoint,  if  available  funds  allow,  a  spe¬ 
cial  inspector  and  examiner  in  English,  who  shall  by  personal 
inspection,  correspondence,  and  special  study  give  his  time  to 
improving  the  teaching  of  English  in  the  institutions  of  the 
university,  and  shall  take  charge,  under  the  director,  of  the 
preparation  of  question  papers  in  English  and  of  the  marking 
of  all  papers  for  English. 

Law  student  requirements. — That  this  board  believes  it 
would  be  for  public  interests  if  the  court  of  appeals  would 
again  amend  its  rules  for  admission  to  the  bar,  so  that  a  min¬ 
imum  of  thirty  prescribed  counts  should  be  required  for  pre¬ 
liminary  education,  and  that  not  less  than  fifty  miscellaneous 
counts  representing  a  three-year  high  school  course  should  be 
required  for  candidates  offering  an  equivalent  for  the  prescribed 
thirty  counts. 

Examinations  to  show  fitness  for  work  under  the 
supervision  of  the  regents. — There  have  been  numerous 
applications  for  special  examinations  of  a  higher  grade  than 
provided  by  the  public  school  system,  in  order  to  prove  quali¬ 
fications  for  positions  in  institutions  of  higher  education. 
This  would  not  be  a  license  to  teach,  but  a  stimulus  to  more 
thorough  preparation.  As  a  condition  of  admission  to  such 
examinations  candidates  might  be  required  to  hold  the  first- 
grade  State  license  for  teachers  in  common  schools.  The 
regents  now  give  examinations  and  credentials  showing  quali¬ 
fications  in  law,  medicine,  librarianship,  accounts,  stenogra¬ 
phy,  etc.,  and  school  officers  and  teachers  urge  that  some 
opportunity  be  given  to  those  even  more  closely  identified 
with  regents’  work. 

Voted,  That  the  examinations  department  submit  to  the 
regents  a  plan  for  examination  and  credentials  specially 
designed  to  show  the  fitness  of  candidates  to  be  teachers  in 
the  institutions  of  the  university,  and  also  if  practicable  to 
show  fitness  for  extension,  museum,  or  other  educational  work 
connected  with  institutions  of  the  University  as  the  library 
school  credentials  now  show  fitness  for  library  work. 


